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yom! 


Here’s a man who’s really enjoying 
himself. And after a moment or two 
of admiration for the steaming, 
savory meat loaf, he'll have compli- 
ments a’plenty for the cook. That's 
only right, of course, but we feel 
that you played an important part 
in her success. 

After all, it was you who taught 
her how to prepare nourishing, well- 
balanced meals—meals with flair 
and flourish, yet meals that stay 
within the limits of a penny-wise 
budget. 

Yes, the meat loaf our friend is 


admiring certainly does you proud. 
It’s not only nourishing and eye- 
appealing, it’s delicious and more 
economical because Kellogg's All- 
Bran was used as a meat extender. 
This is just one of the many uses 
of Kellogg’s All-Bran in cooking 
it’s a very versatile product —so 
versatile, in fact, that we've pre- 
pared a booklet entitled ‘‘Let’s 
Cook With All-Bran.”’ In it you'll 
find many excellent ideas for using 
Kellogg's All-Bran. As a breakfast 
cereal, in baking of all kinds, and in 
a wide variety of interesting ways 


OF BATTLE CREEK 


ee afrom a man you never met! 


spaghetti dishes 
and in stuffings for fowl. 


in soups, meats, 

Get this booklet for your whole 
class—write to Dept. of Home 
Economics Services, Dept. JHE-2 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

So send for your free copies to- 
day and help spread the good word 
about Kellogg's All-Bran. Chances 
are, your students will put some of 
the facts they find inside to good 
use and be showered with compli- 
ments. And knowing men—we'll 
wager there'll be praise for the cook 
who taught the cook. 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES 

RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN SOYA 

SUGAR CORN POPS - SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES - PEP 
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Send for this brand new booklet about fibers and fabrics 


We believe you will find this new booklet the most ready for you and your classes now. Just clip the 
interesting explanation of fabrics your class has coupon at the back of the book for as many copies 
ever seen. It starts off with the different kinds of as you reed. 

yarn. The different weaves. The different fibers. It 

goes into natural fibers and synthetic fibers. It ex- 

plains the advantage of blends. It describes how ace- 

tate is made. How it is used. What its virtues are. 

And it recommends the best way to care for ail fabrics. 


This booklet is ten full pages, fully illustrated. It is Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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A BETTER UPSIOE-DOUN CAKE... AT LOWER Cost / 





Now the tempting flavor of the fruit that tops the 
cake goes all through the cake—thanks to nonfat 
dry milk. For, in this recipe, nonfat milk is used 
as a dry ingredient, with pineapple juice added 
as liquid. And the result is a rich, moist, golden 
cake with much more of the delicious fruit flavor 
than cakes made with liquid milk. 


Here, too, as in a// the ways you use nonfat dry 


milk, it’s a money-saver. Reconstituted, Pet Non- 
fat Dry Milk makes nonfat milk with delicious 
fresh-milk flavor for only about 9¢ a quart. Because 
it’s fresh pasteurized milk with only fat and water 
removed, it supplies a// the bone-and-muscle-build- 
ing nourishment of the best fresh milk. And, 
whether it’s used in liquid or dry form, Pet Non- 
fat Dry Milk provides this important nourishment 
at about 4alf the cost of whole milk. 





ra PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 
a 1. Melt in a 10-in. skillet 


or 9-in. square pan 
. Remove from heat and 
sprinkle over melred butter 


. Arrange on sugar . 


. Sift into a 2-quart bowl 





. Add rest of liquid and 


45 minutes. 





Me 


. Beat hard 2 minutes longer. Pour batter over pineapple slices in pan. Bake 
on oven rack slightly below center until cake 


. Remove from oven. Let cake stand in pan $ minutes before turning out. 
Decorate with maraschino cherries, if desired. Serve warm or cold. 


\% cup Butter or margarine 


1 cup brown Sugar 
8 slices canned Pineapple, weil 
drained 


. Let stand. Turn on oven and set at 350 (moderate). 


1% cups sifted, all-purpose Flour 
1 cup Sugar é 

2 teaspoons Baking Powder 

% teaspoon Salt 

4 cup PET NONFAT DRY 


% cup soft Shortening 
% cup juice off Pineapple 
1 teaspoon Vanilla 


. Beat hard 2 minutes with spoon or with electric beater at medium speed. 


2 unbeaten Eggs 


Product of Pet Milk 
Company — Makers of 
America’s First 
Evaporated Milk 


ls from sides of pan, or about 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 1448-B Arcade Building, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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Activity on Capitol Hill 

President Eisenhower's State of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress on January 7 set forth the legis- 
lative program which he feels will “advance the 
security, prosperity, and well-being of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

Before this JournaL reaches AHEA members, the 
Administration will have sent to Congress: recom- 
mendations for legislation to carry out its farm pro- 
gram; legislative proposals for social insurance 
problems; a special message presenting the Admin- 
istration’s health program; details of a housing pro- 
gram; the budget for the next fiscal year—with such 
items as appropriations for assistance abroad, the 
defense program, and the tax program; as well as 
a special economic report. 

Promised are other proposals which the Admin- 
istration believes will support the three broad pur- 
poses as expressed by the President: to protect 
the freedom of our people; to maintain a strong, 
growing economy; and to concern ourselves with 
the human problems of the individual citizen. 


Protection of freedom as outlined in the mes- 
sage includes foreign policy; foreign assistance and 
trade—with continuation of military assistance 
where needed, maintenance of technical assistance, 
and reduction of economic assistance abroad; the 
atomic energy proposal made to the United Nations; 
defense and military affairs, including a strong civil 
defense program; and internal security. 


Strong economy, as it will be reflected in legis- 
lation proposed to this session of Congress, includes 
economic preparedness to assure transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy without serious 
interruption in our economic growth; flexible credit 
and debt management policies; tax measures to 
stimulate consumer and business spending; suitable 
lending, guaranteeing, insuring, and grant-in-aid 
activities; strengthened old age and unemployment 
insurance measures; public works plans laid well 
in advance; enlarged opportunities for international 
trade and investment; tax reforms that include more 
liberal tax treatment for working mothers with de- 
pendent children, for widows or widowers with 
dependent children, and for medical expenses; a 


farm program, that, among other things, envisages 
existing surplus products as being “insulated” from 
normal channels of trade and directed to school 
lunch programs, disaster relief, emergency assist- 
ance to foreign friends, and stockpiling of reserves 
for a national emergency. 


Human problems—the area in which the 
AHEA’s legislative program is quite logically chiefly 
concerned—includes many of the President's most 
detailed recommendations. 

Indicative of coming proposals are the following 
excerpts from the State of the Union message: 
. extension of the social insurance system 
other major improvements in the insurance system will bring 
substantial benefit increases and broaden the membership 
of the insurance system, thus diminishing the need for 
Federal grant-in-aid for such purposes. A new formula will 
therefore be proposed, permitting progressive reduction in 

such grants as the need for them declines. 

Federal grant-in-aid welfare programs, now based on 
widely varying formulas, should be simplified. Concrete 
proposals on fourteen of them will be suggested. . . . 

Health. The Federal Government should encourage medi- 
cal research and should continue to help the states 
in their health and rehabilitation programs. The present 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act should be broadened 

. Private and non-profit hospital and medical insurance 
plans are already in the field. . . . A limited Government 
reinsurance service would permit the private and non-profit 
insurance companies to offer broader protection. .. . 

Education. The preparation of teachers . . . and dire« 
tion of public education policy, is a state and local respon 
sibility. However, the Federal Government should stand 
ready to assist states which demonstrably cannot provid 
sufficient school buildings 

Housing. This program will include: 
the home mortgage insurance program of the Federal Gov 
ernment; redirection of the present system of loans and 
grants-in-aid to cities for slum clearance and redevelopment, 
extension of . . . insured lending to private credit engaged 
in . . . rehabilitating obsolete neighborhoods; insurance of 
long-term, mortgage loans, with small down payment for 
low-income families; and [temporary] continuation of the 
public housing program adopted in the Housing Act of 1949 


and 


Modernization of 


AHEA’s national legislative committee reminds 
each of us that the Administration’s proposals 
should be studied carefully as each is presented to 
Congress—and indirectly to each citizen for 
scrutiny and comment. The AHEA legislative 
committee and the state legislative chairmen will 
try to keep AHEA members informed about legis- 
lation that comes within the scope of the AHEA 
legislative program. Each member and her state 
association can further the AHEA program by let- 
ting their congressman know how they feel about 
pending legislation. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
Headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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Does the chronic shortage of home economics teachers bespeak 


A Critical Period Ahead? 


VERYBODY knows that there are not 

enough home economics teachers to meet 
the demand today. The shortage of well-trained, 
competent women to give instruction in this vitally 
important high school subject has existed for many 
years, but now we are in danger of being engulfed 
by a rapidly changing situation which is reshaping 
the need for teachers of every subject into entirely 
new dimensions. Within the next five years the 
demand will expand so much that present figures 
will be meaningless. 

For more than a decade, while the general 
market for high school teachers has had its ups 
and downs, there has been a consistent need for 
more than the available supply of trained, com- 
petent women in home economics, library science, 
girls’ physical and health education, and, to a 
little less extent, music. The acuteness of the 
shortage has been in that order; home economics 
has been continuously the field of greatest need. 
The net result is that many high schools have 
either curtailed their programs or have been forced 
to use teachers with only a little preparation in 
home economics. And nobody knows quite so 
well as the home economics teacher herself that, 
to be effective, one must have a broad background 
of comprehensive training. The future status of 
home economics in the high school curriculum 
hinges on this point more than on any other. 


New Factors Now Emerging 
To understand the changing scene we must 
analyze the influence of these four factors: 
1. The impending expansion of the high school 
enrollment 
The diminishing number of college graduates 
prepared to teach home economics 
The diminishing number of college graduates 
prepared to teach other high school subjects 
The expanding demand for college trained 


women in other fields 


Ray C. Maul 


Mr. Maul is assistant director of the research 
division of the National Education Association 
of the United States. He supervises the annual 
series of national studies of teacher supply and 
demand in the United States conducted under 
the sponsorship of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 


High School Enrollment Crisis Coming 


It is a human trait for us to become weary of a 
topic which is continually shouted from the house- 
tops. It is all too easy to suppose that a problem, 
if widely advertised, is already on the way to 
solution. Thus we see many people becoming 
complacent about the mounting number of chil- 
dren to be housed and taught in the public schools 
without realizing that one-half of the picture has 
not yet come into view. In other words, we are in 
danger of being worn down to an attitude of 
indifference by the swelling elementary school 
enrollment before the tide reaches the high school. 

For many years prior to 1947 it could be rightly 
assumed that the number of children in school at 
the beginning of a school year would be about 
the same as the number who finished the preceding 
school year. But in September 1947 there were 
150,000 more to enroll in the first grade. In Sep- 
tember 1948 when this group moved on into the 
second grade, there were 300,000 more to step 
into the first grade. And each following year has 
brought a larger number, so that now the ele- 
mentary school enrollment is some 5,000,000 more 
than it was in 1947. But the critical point to note 
is that those first 150,000 reached only the seventh 
grade in September 1953, and thus all of the 
increase in the high school enrollment is yet to 
come! 

Both the public and the teaching profession 
allowed this avalanche to sweep upon them with- 
out making adequate preparation. Buildings had 
been neglected throughout the depression years 
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of the ‘thirties, and anybody who spoke of a 
teacher shortage was called an “alarmist.” The 
war demanded our undivided attention while this 
first group of more children was coming from 
infancy to school-entering age. Thus we now see 
a belated effort to meet this elementary school 
problem at the very moment when we should be 
making substantial preparation for the huge wave 
which will presently roll into the high schools. 

It is not too late, of course, to expand the 
physical plant in anticipation of much larger high 
school enrollments. If funds are available land 
can be purchased, architects can draw plans, mate- 
rials can be ordered, workmen can be assembled, 
and thus more classrooms can be created accord- 
ing to schedule. But what about the “creation” 
of more teachers? They cannot be ordered by the 
dozen or by the ton. First, high school graduates 
must be inclined toward teaching, and then four 
years must be allowed for college preparation. The 
“overtime” or “double shift” process cannot be 
used to speed up this procedure. With a big in- 
crease in enrollment just around the corner, there- 
fore, this movement to provide more teachers 
should already be well under way. But what is 


really happening? 
Supply of Potential Candidates Falls 


Although there has been a continual shortage of 
qualified candidates to fill home economics teach- 
ing vacancies for more than ten years, the supply 
to come from the college graduating clusses has 
been falling sharply the past three years and 
threatens to be even smaller in the years just ahead. 

The accompanying table shows the recent trend. 
In 1950 the total number of college graduates 
reached an all-time high of 434,000. Of these, 
87,000 were prepared to teach in high school, 
including 4900 who majored in home economics. 
Since 1950 the trend has been steadily downward. 
In three years the number of home economics 


Total number of college graduates, number prepared to teach i 


with per cent of year-by-year c 
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majors has fallen 12 per cent, to 4300. And we 
know for a certainty that the college classes of 
1954 and 1955 will show a continuation of this 
down-trend. This means that the supply of com- 
petently prepared teachers of home economics will 
strike new postwar lows at the exact moment the 
high school enrollment begins to grow sensa- 
tionally. 

But this diminishing number of home economics 
majors does not tell the whole story. The sharp 
drop in the total number of college graduates pre- 
pared to teach the other high school subjects means 
that there will be fewer and fewer home economics 
minors to fill in the gaps. This will strike the 
smaller high schools particularly—those in which 
home economics is strugging to establish itself— 
where one or two classes of this subject are taught 
by a teacher whose first interest and major college 
preparation are in another subject. Concise figures 
are not available; but it is commonly known that 
college graduates with majors in English or social 
science, where the supply has been plentiful, have 
been carrying much of the home economics load 
in the small high schools. 

In 1953 the number of college graduates major- 
ing in English was 34 per cent less than in 1950; 
social science majors have dropped 45 per cent in 
these same last three years. Moreover, about one- 
third of the English majors and about two-thirds of 
the social science majors are men. And since 
1950 there has been a steady call for men to enter 
the military service. Our national defense will 
demand a continuance of this policy into the 
indefinite future. Thus it is probable that the 
college woman who makes minor preparation in 
home economics may vanish entirely as a supple- 
ment to the potential supply of teachers of this 
subject. 


College Graduates in Broader Demand 


The past ten years have brought about many 


inh 


igh school, number prepared to teach home economics, 
nges since 1950 





NUMBER OF GRADUATES 
PREPARED TO TEACH 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


PER CENT CHANGE 
From 1950 


TOTAL BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE GRADUATES* 


433,734 
384,352 
331,924 
300 , 000 f 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953. 


86,890 
73,015 
61,510 
55,468 


—11.4 
—23.5 
—30.8f 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES 
PREPARED TO TEACH 
HOME ECONOMICS 


PER CENT CHANGE 


PER CENT CHANGE 
From 1950 


From 1950 


4899 
4640 
4645 
4318 


—5.3 
—5.1 
—11.9 


—16.0 
—29.2 
—36.2 





* Figures in column @ are taken from 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 

t Estimate 

t Calculated on estimate 


ene ies 958. Ail oct 


res were taken 


~~ h by Higher Education Institutions, 


1951-52 by Rosext C. Storr, Circular No. 360, U. S. Office of 


from the annual NEA reports on teacher supply and demand. 
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changes in American society. Prominent has been 
the growing demand for college-trained personnel 
—both men and women—in many phases of in- 
dustry, commerce, and government. The number 
of jobs requiring a college education has grown 
by unknown thousands since 1940, and the trend 
continues. In particular, advanced training has 
become a prerequisite for promotion to the more 
desirable positions. 

All of these factors, and other obvious ones, 
bespeak a constant tightening of the supply- 
demand ratio. It seems inescapable that a critical 
situation lies immediately ahead. To those who 
appreciate the importance of home economics 
instruction in the high schools of America, an 
action program will seem to be imperative. What 
can the teacher in the classroom do? 


Every Teacher a Counselor 


A problem so complex as the one described 
above will not yield to any simple solution. Many 
simultaneous approaches are called for. Perhaps 
at the very top of the list of potent contributors 
stands the present corps of home economics 
teachers. Two types of action on their part can 
produce rich dividends. 

First, the true nature of the present situation and 
future problems is not generally known and ap- 
preciated by the public. Teachers, equipped with 
the facts,’ can inform the patrons of their respective 


‘For more detailed suggestions for action see “Toward 
Relieving the Teacher Shortage” by Ray C. Maut in The 


A CRITICAL PERIOD AHEAD? 


45th Annual Meeting of AHEA 
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schools. Second, and of top importance, every 
teacher can and should be on the alert to identify 
and encourage high school girls who have interest 
in and aptitude for teaching. It is during high 
school attendance that these girls will decide (1) 
to go or not to go to college, (2) to prepare or 
not prepare for teaching, and (3) to choose home 
economics or some other field as a major. Many 
times the teacher, consciously or unconsciously, not 
only influences but dominates this decision. 

Teaching, as teachers of today know, is rapidly 
growing in professional status. Tremendous prog- 
ress has been achieved since 1945; further progress 
is at hand. Teaching offers greater rewards—more 
real satisfaction—than ever before. The standing 
of the teacher in the community has never been 
so high; public appreciation of public education 
attains new levels each year. The need to extend 
a full high school education to every boy and girl— 
not just the 50 per cent who now graduate— 
is a “must” in defense of our democratic ideals. 

It is literally true that the teaching profession of 
tomorrow can and will be made by the teachers 
now in the classroom. In her responsibility—and 
opportunity—as a counselor every home economics 
teacher is in a key position. No other person is 
her equal in shaping the trend in the education of 
American women. 


Educational Forum 17, No. 1 (November 1952); also 
“The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand Report” in Journal 
of Teacher Education 6, No. 1 (March 1953). 






San Francisco, July 6 to 9, 1954 


Theme: Today’s Challenge to the Home Economist 


Monday, July 5 


All Day Open for apiening wipe 
9:00 a.m. ee of executive board and state presi- 
ents 


12 Noon Registration opens 
8:30 p.m. Special committee meetings 


Tuesday, July 6 
9:30 a.m. General opening session 
Afternoon Visit exhibits 
7:00 p.m. Business and council meeting 
9:00 p.m. Informal reception for everyone 


Wednesday, July 7 

7:00 a.m. Honorary fraternities’ breakfast 

8:30 a.m. Eye opener 

9:30 a.m. General session 

2:00 p.m. Two general sessions running simultaneously 
Alumnae dinners 


PROGRAM OUTLINE 








Thursday, July 8 
7:00 a.m. Alumnae breakfasts 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. Department meetings 
1:15 p.m. Division meetings 
4:00 p.m. Busses leave for dinner at Adobe Creek Lodge 
in the foothills of Los Altos 


8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. General session (Those registered for annual 
meeting of National Council on Family Rela- 
tions invited to attend ) 
11:45 a.m. Council meeting 
1:00 p.m. Professional trips 


Saturday, July 10 
9:00 a.m. - of executive board and state presi- 
ents 









Men’s Wear Is Important 


BELIEVE that I was invited to participate in 

the textiles and clothing program at the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation because I am a more or less typical retailer 
of men’s apparel, coming from a medium-size, 
centrally located American city. As you know, 
typical merchants are always salesmen. My sales 
message is on the importance of men’s clothing. I 
will try to show you that men’s clothing is impor- 
tant in many ways other than merely as a covering 
for the body. I will try to “sell you” on the idea 
that men’s clothing is important socially, in busi- 
ness, and in the family budget and that it touches 
materially every aspect of our individual, family, 
and national life. 

There is probably no group in America that I 
would rather discuss this subject with than home 
economists because I feel that I am among friends 
with whom I share many common objectives. Mrs. 
Bond put it well in the May 1953 issue of this 
Journat when she pointed up the value of an 
“alliance between business and the consumer with 
education as the catalytic agent.” 

This alliance is more than a surface relationship. 
For example, I have watched with great interest 
your program to encourage informative labeling 
and informative advertising, to establish standards 
of quality and identity, to prohibit fraudulent sales 
practices, and otherwise to improve the standards 
of retail clothing. 

Any reputable merchant will applaud you when 
you seek to promote integrity in advertising and 
merchandising. And by the same token, it seems 
to me that those who seek to mislead consumers 
are your natural enemies and are violating the 
very precepts you try so hard to inculcate in our 
young people. 

Our own South Bend home economics director 
has a clothing program in our city that is paying 
real dividends in consumer education—not only in 
the regular curriculum but also in adult education. 
In one sense, this interest surprises me. It surprises 
me that, in these days when adult education is com- 
peting with television, square dancing, and three- 
dimensional films, so many people are interested 
in an educational program where fabrics and 
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Mr. Gilbert, president of Gilbert's Men’s Clothing 
Store in South Bend, Indiana, is a former presi- 
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and Furnishers and is a guest lecturer at the Uni- 
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fashions instead of popcorn and polaroids are the 
featured attractions. 

The work of home economists is helping to make 
us a country of intelligent buyers. To me, that 
means real achievement with the net result a better 
community and happier people. But specifically, 
from the businessman’s standpoint, I recognize that 
the broader and more intensive your educational 
program is, the sounder is the basis for the retailer's 
program. In the long run, this means better service, 
better competition, and better business because 
we deal with selective consumers. 


Relative Expenditures for Men’s Wear 


It is with some hesitation that I use statistics 
with such a well-informed audience. You are un- 
doubtedly acquainted with the Department of 
Commerce figures which show that approximately 
7 per cent of the consumer dollar goes into apparel 
(excluding shoes).’ It is this figure that makes 
textiles and apparel of real economic importance 
in the home economics field. 

Of the 7 per cent the American family spends for 
apparel, approximately 4.5 per cent goes for wom- 
en's and children’s clothing and accessories, and 
one-half of that figure goes for men’s and boys’ 
clothing and accessories—about 2.5 per cent. From 
the point of view of the family budget then, pro- 
fessional home economists and teachers of this 
important subject should devote half as much atten- 
tion, time, and study to men’s wear as they do to 
women’s wear. My guess is that this situation does 
not exist. Maybe it is natural for more attention 
to be paid to women’s wear. Women can make 


1 U.S, Derr. or Commence. Markets after the Defense 
Expansion, 1952. 
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their own clothes. Style changes in women’s wear 
are faster than they are in men’s wear. And, too, 
the women’s wear manufacturers and retailers have 
always been far, far ahead of their counterparts in 
the men’s wear field when it comes to appealing 
to their consumers. As a result, the poor male of 
the family usually gets what's left of the clothing 
budget after the ladies’ wants are satisfied. But 
even these and other considerations do not excuse 
the facts, as I find them, that home economists 
practically ignore men’s wear in their studies and 
teachings. Let me repeat: from the point of view 
of the family budget, the apparel for the male de- 
serves at least half the attention given by your 
profession to the distaff side. 

Here is an interesting fact often overlooked. We 
have heard that the men’s wear industry is slipping; 
that it is getting less and less of the consumer dol- 
lar; that five years ago the average man bought 
only one-half of a suit a year and now he is buying 
about one-third of a suit a year—in other words, 
the average man did buy one suit every two years 
and now he waits almost three years. The impor- 
tant thing so often overlooked is that the down- 
ward trend in men’s wear purchases has been 
duplicated in women’s apparel 

Twenty years ago, women’s wear was getting 
twice as much of the consumer spendable dollar 
as it is getting today. The same is true of men’s 
apparel. The downward trend has affected all 
apparel.* 

Why this has happened is a question where your 
guess is as good as mine. Possibly apparel is being 
made better; perhaps consumers—thanks to the 
work of the home economists—are better apparel 
buyers; maybe Mr. and Mrs. America are taking 
better care of their clothes; or possibly the trend 
to casual living has caused the consumer to wear 
apparel that is less expensive. Perhaps the dress 
standards of America have fallen. Whea we ob- 
serve some of the high school students with their 
dungarees, their carefully soiled white shoes, and 
their purposely torn shirts, we reach the conclusion 
that this might be the answer. 

A more logical answer is that in the competition 
for the consumer dollar, other industries have made 
themselves more attractive. Durable goods and 
those industries which are based on temporary 
pleasure have received, during the past 20 years, 
a greater and greater slice of the consumer dollar. 
Because this might be the answer so far as men’s 


2U.S. Dept. or Commence. 
August 1951 


Survey of Current Business, 


MEN’S WEAR IS IMPORTANT 


wear is concerned, is all the more reason why I 
should try to persuade you to spread the word that 
men’s clothing is important. 

An important study made by the U. 
ment of Agriculture several years ago" 
that men do not buy clothing just for body cover- 
ing. The real reasons men buy clothing according 
to this study—with which I fully agree—are in this 
order; to impress fellow workers and get better 
jobs; to maintain and improve social position in the 


De part- 


Pon lose d 


community; to win or hold a woman. 


Social Importance of Clothing 


It is interesting to observe how we take style 
cues from our leaders or from popular figures. 
Those of you who devote your lives to teaching 
can identify this as a behavior pattern based on 
the well-known principle that we often imitate 
what we like, respect, or admire. 


For instance, I venture to say that President 


Eisenhower is going to have considerable influence 


on the clothing industry—in fact it can already be 
felt. 

The President is a superbly well-dressed man. 
He wears conservative suits, well-tailored, favor- 
ing what we might call “inconspicuous quiet tones.” 
His neckties have simple patterns, designed to 
blend with the rest of his attire. 

Why the President dresses as he does is easily 
analyzed by either a retail merchant or a textile 
teacher. It is important for the President to project 
his personality to huge audiences of people. To do 
this, he relies mainly on his face, his hands, and 
his voice. His clothes need to be of the style, cut, 
and color that they leave no impression whatsoever 
on the audience—if you noticed anything at e 
about the President's attire, you simply noted i 
was excellent, but you forget what it was. 

I predict that the President's wearing apparel 
will have a gradual but very obvious effect on the 
kind of clothing men buy in the next few years. 
We can expect more and more male customers to 

combination of quality material, con- 
tailoring, and fewer prints in favor of 


demand 
servative 
quiet, harmonious shades. 

It is true that the well-dressed man is impressive. 
He feels confident. He is 
a better businessman. To be successful in business, 
or as a farmer, or as a mechanic, 
you must have pride in yourself. 


He inspires confidence. 


or as a teacher, 
You must reflect 


* Men's Preferences in Wool Suits, Coats, and Jackets. 
U.S. Dept. Agr., Agr. Information Bull. No, 64 (1951), 
100 pp. 
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your personality to others. The fastest, easiest way 
is to have pride of personal appearance. 


Price Trends in Men’s Clothing 


Does the consumer get his money’s worth when 
he buys men’s clothing? I know that is a question 
bothering home economists and lay consumers 
alike. To my knowledge, men’s clothing prices 
have never been and never can be out of line. They 
cannot be out of line because there is far too much 
competition; there is too much available supply at 
all levels of the trade. 

Here is proof of that statement. About four years 
ago raw wool prices got out of hand. As you know, 
much apparel wool comes from Australia, and our 
price controls never had any effect on the foreign 
wool auctions. I recall a speech in February four 
years ago at a national clothiers convention where 
a spokesman for the wool industry said that be- 
cause of these high wool prices the price of men’s 
summer suits would be doubled. It didn’t happen. 
It couldn't happen. What happened was that, 
spurred by the high wool prices, synthetics came 
into the picture with a bang. In the following 
summer season, many men’s suits were made of 
man-made fibers and were lower priced, on the 
average, than the year before. 

I do not know of a keener competitive trade than 
that of the men’s wear industry—which is all to the 
protection of the consumer and an effective brake 
on any improper prices. At the fiber level the 
synthetics and the blends and the chemical fibers 
are waging a “battle of the fibers,” competing for 
your favor and your dollar. At the mill level, where 
the fibers are made into cloth, the situation is 
strongly competitive with a big battle now going 
on between northern mills and southern mills. 
When we reach the clothing manufacturers—and 
by clothing I mean suits and outer coats only—it is 
astounding that there are well over 2,000 different 
manufacturing plants. 

Even so, manufacturing competition is nothing 
to that at the retail level. The last Census reported 
approximately 27,000 stores selling only men’s and 
boys’ clothing and furnishings. But on top of that 
we must add family clothing stores, variety stores, 
department stores, mail-order houses, supermarkets, 
and even drug stores selling men’s pants. The Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnish- 
ers has estimated that more than 75,000 different 
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retail outlets are selling men’s apparel. With that 
keen competition, certainly the consumer does not 
have to worry about exorbitant prices. 

Generally speaking, if the over-all cost of living 
goes up, men’s wear will keep a normal pace—never 
more—and usually slightly less than the average 
rise. 


Men’s Clothes Are Newsworthy 


I have said that men’s clothes are important. I 
am not alone in that thinking. For years we in the 
men’s wear business have shed bitter tears that 
women’s wear received such tremendous publicity 
and that the only time that any one mentioned 
masculine apparel in newspapers or magazines was 
to poke fun at some foppery. That is not true any 
longer. Men’s wear today is news, being treated 
respectably by leading publications all over the 
country. The May 1953 issue of Vogue was a good 
example. For the first time, this women’s high- 
fashion publication had a man’s suit on the cover 
and devoted 16 pages to the subject of dressing 
the male fashionably and properly. This is just 
part of the growing men’s wear publicity. Today 
there are 15 national magazines devoting regular 
space to men’s wear. Women’s magazines and the 
publications distributed through the chain food 
stores are telling homemakers about proper men’s 
apparel. More than 600 newspapers throughout the 
country are regularly printing news items and fac- 
tual statements in a serious vein about men’s wear. 

Part of this recognition of consumer interest has 
come about because men’s wear has more to talk 
about than ever before. Never before has there 
been so much genuinely new about men’s wear. 
The fibers, the fabrics, the new, more colorful 
items, the comfortable sportswear catering to the 
informal manner of American living are all just 
parts of the newsworthiness of men’s wear today. 

I hope that this “sales message” has convinced 
you that men’s clothes are important. As you rec- 
ognize that, you must know that yours is a respon- 
sibility to know the facts of men’s clothes, to teach 
those facts, and to use your widespread influence 
to aid the American man in dressing better. Part 
of your job is to improve the standard of living. 
That includes the standards of apparel living for 
the man as well as the woman. 

You can be sure that the retailers of America 
stand ready, anxious, and willing to help. 


AHEA’s Membership Goal—10 Per Cent More in °53-54 











The Longitudinal Approach 
to the Study of Family Life 


OME economics as a professional field is 

concerned with practical ways of meeting 
and satisfying vital human needs in the setting of 
the home. Since many of these human needs arise 
from and are satisfied in connection with processes 
of living within the family, these processes are of 
vital concern to the home economist. 


The Task of Family Life Research 


In human beings we can distinguish processes 
of living at two levels, namely, those within the 
individual and those among individuals—intra- 
individual processes and processes of social inter- 
action. 

These living processes, both within and among 
individuals, are inherently processes of change and 
development. As long as there is individual life, 
individual development is taking place. Similarly, 
as long as there is family interaction, developmental 
changes occur in the character of the interaction 
itself, and these changes are inherently bound up 
with changes within the individuals involved. Thus 
the individual life processes of growing, of develop- 
ing personally, of behaving and feeling that are 
constantly under way within individual family 
members are significantly related to, and to a great 
extent dependent upon, the character of the proc- 
esses of interaction among those members. At the 
same time, the quality of family interaction is 
equally dependent upon the qualities possessed and 
the levels of development achieved by the indi- 
vidual family members and what is going on with- 
in them. 

The primary task of family life research, then, is 
somehow to measure or otherwise describe these 
two process systems—the intrapersonal and the 
interpersonal—and to determine the nature and 
estimate the rates and directions of changes taking 
place in each; and then to unravel and appraise the 
intricate relationships that exist between them. 


Two Approaches 


The two main types of approach to the study of 
family life are, of course, the cross-sectional, or 
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group approach, and the more intensive longitudi- 
nal study of individual families. 

With the cross-sectional approach it is possible 
to learn much about family life in general. In this 
type of study, data are collected from groups of 
individuals—husbands and wives or children—each 
group representing a particular stage of family life 
or of individual development. In the analysis of 
these sets of data, group averages and measures of 
variability are computed, generalizations are drawn 
up for each stage-group being studied, and differ- 
ences between average values for the different 
stages are then interpreted as representing develop- 
mental changes in individuals or families as they 
progress from one stage to another. Indexes of 
relationship among coexistent variables are also 
computed. 

However, there is considerable dissatisfaction 
with this type of investigation. One source of dis- 
satisfaction, of course, is the difficulty of seeing in 
a table of averages anything that directly suggests 
the actual ongoing processes of growth or the 
processes of interaction that constitute family life. 
The generalized descriptions derived from group 
data appear to have little validity when applied to 
specific family situations. Furthermore, the as- 
sumption that process and change can be legiti- 
mately inferred from mean differences between 
groups at different stages studied concurrently is 
seriously questioned. 

With the longitudinal approach it is possible to 
avoid certain of these difficulties. In a satisfactory 
longitudinal project specific families and their indi- 
vidual members are studied more or less intensively 
over a period of years. Measuring devices and tech- 
niques of various sorts, both objective and 
projective, are applied to individual members at 
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regular intervals. Regular and systematic observa- 
tions of behavior, interaction, and interpersonal 
relationships are made and recorded. Thus changes 
in behavior and interaction patterns may be ap- 
praised from time to time, and the relation of 
changes to previous events and circumstances may 
be determined. 

One of the greatest needs in the family life field 
at present is for careful, systematic, longitudinal 
studies of individual families and their members. 
Such studies would be of inestimable value in 
education for family life. They would point up 
to students these facts: that every family is very 
different from every other in many respects and 
that the unique characteristics of each family are 
understandable in terms of combinations of circum- 
stances and sequences of events. Such long-term 
studies would help the student to see that, within 
any particular family, happenings and develop- 
ments occur, not fortuitously, but rather in terms 
of definite causal sequences. 

Being able to see a family in long-term perspective 
brings to light many relationships of a sort that 
cannot be demonstrated in the usual statistical 
study. Relationships can be seen, for example, 
between modes and levels of interaction at one 
stage of family development, on the one hand, and 
circumstances and problems worked through at an 
earlier stage, on the other; or between certain 
personal tendencies and adjustments that presently 
characterize family members and the relationships 
and interaction patterns that prevailed at an earlier 
period. Moreover, such studies, it is believed, can 
be as rigorously scientific as those made from any 
other research approach. Relationships can be 
validly established and meaningful conclusions 
drawn, it appears, on the basis of a single family 
case. 


Home Economics Is in a Favorable Position 


Now, it would seem that home economics is in 
a favorable position to initiate and sponsor this 
type of research, The attitudes of real concern 
about families and their welfare that characterize 
home economists furnish a sound basis for the 
type of relationship that must be maintained with 
families if they are to be followed and studied over 
a long period of time. 

Most schools and departments of home economics 
already possess some of the necessary facilities for 
such research, Laboratory nursery schools are 
common. Infant laboratories, with measuring and 
testing facilities, would need to be added in most 
instances. Regular meetings of groups of mothers 
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with their toddler-age children could be held to 
provide excellent situations for observing mother 
behavior, toddler behavior, and the mother-child 
relationship. Such data are extremely important in 
a long-term study. 

Thus, with a carefully planned program of serv- 
ice to families, combined with a program of data 
collection through the medium of these services, 
continuing studies could be made of the growth 
changes in parents and children alike during the 
child-bearing and child-rearing period. Through- 
out the period of elementary and high school at- 
tendance, children and young people and their 
parents can be kept interested in their develop- 
mental progress to the degree that they are willing 
to come into the laboratory for their regularly 
scheduled tests and measurements. Many parents, 
too, because of the service and support they re- 
ceive in the program, are quite willing to submit 
to occasional psychological testing, to answer 
questionnaires, and to be interviewed and visited 
in the home on a regular basis. 

A research program of this sort in no way pre- 
cludes the carrying out of cross-sectional or group 
studies. On the contrary, it serves as a general 
framework into which many group studies fit quite 
naturally. In fact, a well-planned longitudinal 
project might actually incorporate in its design a 
co-ordinated series of cross-sectional studies to be 
done on population samples at different stages and 
phases of the family developmental cycle in order 
to provide a background of data on group trends 
against which the long-term families can be viewed 
and their behavior and_ interaction pictures 
interpreted. 


The Team Approach Is Essential 


Certain important conditions must be met in 
order to insure the effective operation of a project 
of the kind here suggested. In the first place, a 
longitudinal project should be planned and de- 
signed with extreme care and in terms of definite 
hypotheses or specific research objectives. The 
whole operation should be in the nature of an 
interdisciplinary endeavor from the planning stage 
on. The over-all plan and the design of the project 
should be the product of a research team, consist- 
ing of the home economist, who initiates and spon- 
sors the research, the scientifically trained and 
research-oriented person or persons brought into 
the situation to be responsible for the actual collec- 
tion of data, and members of the nursery school and 
infant laboratory staff and other faculty personnel 
who might be involved. 
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The Home Economics Point of View 


Actually, 
these persons or groups is very important through- 
The point of 


the peculiar contribution of each of 


out the whole course of the project. 
view of the home economist can be one of the most 
important sing)» factors in the team endeavor. In 
the view of Gertrude Chittenden, the home econ- 
omist 


has a viewpoint toward the family that is indispensable in the 
person who carries on the type of family life research defined 
earlier. She thinks of a family as a functioning group 
living together in a home, planning together for the day- 
to-day life of the thinks in terms of the 
daily life of a family, of the responsibilities of the home- 
maker, of the 
and energy and money, 


members. She 


management problems in relation to time 
and of the interactions of individ- 


uals as they live in the family. Her training has endowed 


her with this viewpoint and also with the responsibility of 


helping families to improve the quality of their living." 


This family point of view, permitting the home 
economist to see real families with real day-to-day 
tasks and problems and satisfactions, and her sin- 
cere concern about them, would seem eminently to 
qualify her for an extremely important role on the 
research team. 


A Technically Trained Staff Is Essential 


It is also of vital importance that the project team 
include persons with the technical knowledge, the 
peculiar approaches, and the techniques of the 
disciplines basic to the problem to be investigated. 
Generally speaking, any specialized activity can 
be carried out most effective ly by those possessing 
the appropriate technical know-how. 

Underlying this specialized training, a 
economics background would also be an asset to 
the research specialist in this field. From the point 
of view of developing interdisciplinary effort, per- 
haps the most promising source of young people 
for special research training in the disciplines 
relevant to family life is the field of home economics 
itself. More capable young women who have a 
home economics bac -kground and who show interest 


home 


in and ability for research should be encouraged 
to obtain advanced degrees in the social sciences, 
with the specific purpose of preparing themselves 
for family life research in the home economics set- 
ting. Some of the most effective research workers in 
child development and family life have had such 
a background in home economics as a foundation 
for training in scientific research methodology. 
The technically trained research staff would, of 


! Breaking ground in family life research, J]. Home Econ 
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course, be responsible for the collection of research 
material and for its analysis and interpretation, For 
this reason perhaps, they should play the leading 
role in planning the project. They should also do 


all measuring and testing,’ both physical and 
psychological, because only in this way can con- 
sistent and uniformly reli: ible deve lopme ntal and 
adjustment data be obtained. The research per- 
sonnel should also make any regular key observa- 
tions of vital importance to the study. If regular 
called for, they should be made by 


a specially trained person. 


home visits are 


The Laboratory Staff Can Also Contribute 


It is equally important that those responsible for 
operating the laboratory facilities—the nursery 
school, infant laboratory, and so on—actively par- 
ticipate in planning and carrying out the project, 
because it is they who must make adjustments and 
alter their regular procedures to accommodate the 
new activity and at the same time guard the best 
interests and welfare of the children and families 
they serve. Under the supervision of the research 
staff, and with the use of appropriate record sheets 
and check scales, they can make valuable contri- 
butions to the body of research data. With their 
sensitivity to children’s needs and their special 
skills in dealing with children and parents, they 
are sy a position to make many « 
dental children’s 
behavior, of parents’ attitudes, and of parent-child 
observations can be rich in 


casual and inci- 
observations of feelings and 
interaction. These 
insight and full of meaning. 


Students Can Record Their Observations 
These three groups of professional people, then, 


might constitute the project team. 
other groups who can also make important contri 


There are two 


butions to the project. Students are one such 


group. From their daily contacts with children in 


the nursery school they are often able to make 


some very meaningful observations. Under proper 
supervision, and with some special training from 
the technical staff, 


valuable as supplementary information. In 


these observations can often be 


made 


The testing program should not be confined to work 


with children. Many tests and techniques, both objective 


and projective in nature, are available from which suitable 


batteries of tests can be selected for use with parents as 


well. By these means it is possible to gain much insight 


into the parents’ specific attitudes and feelings about them 


selves and toward each other and their family rm 


sponsibilities, as well as their more general attitudes and 


personality traits 
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some instances students making home visits see 
situations that reveal interpersonal relationships of 
a sort ordinarily hidden from a visiting faculty 
member. Frequent validity checks should of course 
be made on student reports and ratings if they are 
to be used for research purposes. 


Mothers Can Contribute Data 


The other group able to contribute to longitudi- 
nal research material is the family itself. Mothers 
enjoy keeping records of their babies’ development 
and behavior. With proper supervision and guid- 
ance from the research staff these records can be 
a very rich as well as valid source of developmental 
and interactional data. Parents are usually willing 
also to fill in questionnaires dealing with their own 
backgrounds and with the family situation as it 
changes from time to time. 

As I have suggested, in family life research we 
are primarily concerned with change and its sig- 
nificance, both intra-individual and interpersonal. 
Often there is special significance in the changes 
that take place in the attitudes and feelings of 
family members toward one another as new roles 
and functions are assumed and family interaction 
patterns are modified, particularly during certain 
of the more or less stressful periods in family life, 
as for example during the first pregnancy or the 
coming and continued presence in the home of a 
baby to care for, and during the period of family 
shrinkage, when the children marry and leave the 
parental home. 

Such dynamic factors in family life are difficult 
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to appraise in any type of research, but they can 
be more clearly discerned, and their significance in 
relation to the processes of family living can be 
more adequately evaluated, in the more intensive, 
long-term studies of individual families, where 
actual sequential relationships, as well as relation- 
ships among coexistent variables, can be deter- 
mined. One of our primary objectives, as research 
workers in the family field, should be to build up 
family developmental records that will provide 
more adequate material for the study of the 
dynamics of family interaction. 


Home Economics Should Lead 


Schools and departments of home economics in 
land-grant colleges are in a position to make a 
very significant contribution to this end. They 
might well take the lead in the development and 
support of longitudinal family research programs 
and of the interdisciplinary approach in general. 
With the current emphasis among the social 
scientists upon the desirability of developing the 
interdisciplinary team approach, and with the 
generally increasing awareness of the great need 
for progress in the area of human relationships in 
our culture, it would seem that the time is ripe for 
a considerable expansion of home economics re- 
search in family life. Much of this new effort might 
well be longitudinal in nature, planned and 
executed by a research team in collaboration with 
a technically trained staff representing the relevant 
disciplines, but in the home economics setting and 
from the general home economics point of view. 


Activities of ASA Consumer Goods Standards Board 


The Consumer Goods Standards Board of the American Standards Associa- 








tion described growth of the standardization program in the field of ultimate 
consumer goods in a report to the Standards Council in late November. 

The report mentioned recent approval by the American Standards Associa- 
tion of American Standard performance requirements of flatirons and work 
of a sectional committee voting on final drafts on standards on home freezers 
and on revision of the present American Standard Methods of Computing Food- 
storage Volume and Shelf Area of Automatic Household Refrigerators. 

Recalling the recent adoption of specifications for rayon and acetate fabrics 
(popularly designated as standards L22), the Board credited success of that 
project for the initiation of a project on specifications for textile fabrics for 
end use articles purchased by institutional buyers, such as hotels and hospitals. 
Not only has the project been initiated but the sectional committee has been 
organized and a series of subcommittee meetings has been held. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has requested an extensicn of the institutional 
program L24 from the point of view of development of specifications for all 
fabrics, including fabrics of any fiber or mixed fibers. 



























Integrating Management 


in Homemaking Classes 


OMEMAKING education in elementary and 

secondary schools should deal with the stu- 
dents’ present and future home life. It should help 
them to understand the values of home and family 
life and to master essential managerial and other 
homemaking skills. Opportunities for teaching man- 
agement are found everywhere, all of the time, in 
elementary and secondary education. Important to 
the success of such teaching are plans made by 
teachers and by students. These include plans made 
by students and teachers working together. 


Teacher Planning 

The teacher must plan wisely and well if pupils 
are to learn to plan. She must plan possible ap- 
proaches, suitable goals, worth-while experiences, 
adequate evaluating devices, and suitable mate- 
rials in terms of what she knows about needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of her students. 

Teaching planning for management can be done 
in a variety of ways. Teachers may meet in a 
group, previous to the opening of school, to de- 
velop their plans. For enriching clothing teaching 
during this school year, our teachers worked out a 
basic costume front that could fit all girls. On it 
they can show the effect of various collars, sleeves, 
belts, and peplums. Ways of improving grooming 
and posture were planned. Since 90 per cent of 
the girls select their clothing ready-made, to meet 
their interests and needs the teachers decided to 
emphasize selection of clothing. They agreed to 
stress attractiveness, appropriateness to occasion, 
and suitability for the wearer. Cleanliness, good 
grooming, and etiquette for everyday living were 
associated with clothing lessons. With this approach 
to the clothing problem, many of the points in 
clothing management will be considered. 

Teachers may develop plans individually for 
work in their classes. In one of our schools last 
fall, a new teacher made a place for herself in the 
entire school by so impressing the pupils witk plans 
they made that they were saying everywhere, “We 
know what we are going to learn this whole school 


vear.” 
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The girls had decided on unit names, approxi- 
mate number of weeks to be devoted to each unit, 
and goals for each unit. In addition to their pro- 
gram for the year, the pupils had set up their plan 
for a week. 

Monday was planning and goal-setting day. Pu- 
pils planned to see films, watch teacher demon- 
strations, seek information in books, and go to 
stores. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday were doing 
days. 

Friday was evaluation day when the students 
asked themselves, “What have we learned, and how 
can we improve it?” 

Teachers may also develop plans for visiting 
other schools to obtain information they want. At 
the end of one of our in-service education work- 
shops, some teachers asked to use their three plan- 
ning days for visiting this year. They want to see 
how a “master teacher” puts curriculum into action. 
Even in observing such a teacher, the experience 
may be limited unless specific objectives are 
planned. Planning growth through teacher obser- 
vation might include: 


Teachers should be given an opportunity to volunteer to 
do demonstration teac hing. 

Visiting teams should be organized and include the super 
visor, the principal of the school, and two or three teach- 
ers. The team should plan its visit and then follow the 
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visit with discussion and plans for putting helpful sug- 
gestions into operation in its own program. 

Teachers, pupils, parents, and other community people 
should be encouraged to work together to seek goals, 
plan experiences, and evaluate results. 


Kinds of Learning Sought 


An illustration will indicate the kinds of learning 
experience in management that can be sought in 
homemaking programs. Food classes are concerned 
with how to choose as well as with how to do. In 
making a one-bowl cake, for example, an emulsified 
type of shortening may seem best. The class goes 
to the grocery to discover and report on available 
brands of emulsified shortening. Several brands are 
purchased for use. Groups of students are formed 
and each group tries out a different brand. They 
prepare the batter. They bake the cake. They com- 
pare their product with that of other groups, notic- 
ing prices of shortening and other ingredients, 
types and prices of packaged mixes, and bakery 
products available. They consider family prefer- 
ences, ease of making cakes, time required for mak- 
ing them, flavor, texture, volume, yield, keeping 
qualities, and total cost per cake. 

Finally, a list is made of factors to consider in 
buying any product. It may include: 

What varieties are available? 

What information is on the package or label? 
How much does it yield? 

How much does it cost? 

Will it give me what I want or need? 


Thus, how to decide which product to choose be- 
comes a part of the foods lesson. And choice- 
making, we recall, is one of the important activi- 
ties in management. 


Other Areas of Management 


In addition to practical buying knowledge, such 
as had been indicated for clothing and for foods, 
some other areas of management considered are: 

1. Planning and doing the housekeeping at school 
and at home 
Planning and spending the school budget 
3. Recognizing other assets such as: co-operation, 
ability to make decisions and abide by them, 
and tolerance 
Developing skills and abilities 
Developing increased ability to use time, ener- 
gy, money, and materials wisely 
Students in homemaking classes are encouraged 
to consider: “How shall we develop a unit on plan- 
ning and doing housekeeping?” At an early meet- 
ing of the class, pupils get acquainted with their 
school home. Perhaps they begin by washing and 
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arranging the small equipment. They must decide: 
1. How do we arrange? 

2. Where do we store? 

3. How do we store materials? 

Management is clearly involved here. Using 
basic principles, the pupils and teacher work out a 
storage plan. The equipment is arranged in work 
centers or units. Unit kitchens are preferable to 
provide training for modern living, but old-style 
table work areas can also be arranged in work 
units. Four girls form a group and they plan: 


1. Supplies to be stored in the refrigerator 

2. Supplies to be stored in the general storage 
cabinets 

3. Arrangements for table work areas (The serving 
center is planned, and proper serving equip- 
ment, including linen or paper place mats, 
dishes, glasses, and silver, is stored nearby. This 
usually requires a cupboard and a drawer. Stor- 
age for cooking utensils, mixing bowls and 
measures, sauce and frying pans is planned. ) 

4. Dishwashing center arrangement to include sup- 
plies and equipment for washing dishes 


In laboratories where we have old-type foods 
desks, trays are used to hold supplies. When we 
are baking the one-bowl cakes, we have on the tray 

A can of flour A refrigerator dish with 

A can of sugar shortening 

A container of milk A dish with the egg 
Trays are set up by student housekeepers, and each 
group readies the laboratory for the next group. 


Student Planning 


In addition to helping plan units of study in 
their classes, students assume responsibility for 
other important parts of classroom management. 
Usually a class has a hostess or chairman or a 
housekeeper who may: Call the class to order, take 
the roll, greet guests, and see that everything is in 
readiness for the class to leave the room at the end 
of the session. 

In a clothing class at one school, a student host- 
ess works near the door. When guests go into the 
room, she rises to meet them and says, “May I 
take your coat?” She asks if they would like to 
see some of the work the class is doing. She takes 
them about the room and then bids them “goodby” 
when they leave. She reminds the girls when they 
should begin putting their work away. She tells 
the teacher when the laboratory is in order and 
the class is ready to leave. In this classroom, each 
class comes into a room that is in order. The pu- 
pils recognize that they manage things. 
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Setting goals, another phase of management, is 
taught in homemaking classes. In planning goals 
for their classwork, pupils often are helped by 


mothers, school administrators, and other school 


4 
and community persons. Student ideas are com- 
pared with those of their mothers and community 
; members. Such co-operative planning is essential 


in building up an adequate school program. 

One class of students, in planning for work in a 
foods laboratory, decided that they could manage 
better and keep equipment in order if each table 
unit was identified with a different color. Each of 
the work groups took a color name. For example, 
the brown, blue, and yellow groups lined drawers 
and shelves with their color. The *y dipped the ends 
of the small equipment in en: amel so that all mem- 
bers of the class would recognize at once if ; 
member of the brown group had allowed one of 
its mixing spoons to wander away from home. 

In managing the use of time, classes may work 
as a whole at first, but soon groups are able to 
plan informally and independently. A class may 
plan to bake biscuits. Other goals for the day 
might include: to learn to work together, to learn 
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Help your state win a star! Ten states have their stars. 
They have crossed the AHEA membership goal line and 
have a score of 10 per cent more. Ten states are near 
the goal line with last year’s score already matched. 
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to keep the kitchen clean and in order while work- 
ing, to learn to set the table attractively, and to 
learn to eat biscuits properly. In order to meet 
their time schedule and to help members to work 
together, groups need to plan for division of re- 
sponsibility. Through discussion they decide what 
each group member will be responsible for doing. 
As part of their lesson plan, they would also make 
a score for evaluating their lesson. Evaluation 
would include judgment on such questions as: 











Did we work well together? 

Did we keep the kitchen clean and in order as we worked? 

Did we set the table properly and attractively and follow 
correct rules of etiquette at the table? 

Did our biscuits measure up to our standard? 

Did we keep to our time schedule? 









Where procedures such as these are followed, 
students, by the time they arrive at the upper high 
school class level, have had many kinds of manage- 
ment experience in home ‘making They 
know what management is and can be expected to 
realize the importance of “home” management and 
to have some idea of how to go about it. 
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The remaining 31 are approaching the goal line at 
varying speeds. Each state needs the help of each of 
its members. You can help your state win its star. 
Will you? 
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The Social Climate of Decision 


in Shopping for Clothes 


INCE summer of 1949 an intensive study of 

various social aspects of clothing has been 
carried on jointly by the department of textiles, 
clothing, and related arts and the department of 
sociology and anthropology at Michigan State Col- 
lege as an Experiment Station project. The subjects 
of this study represent a stratified sample of more 
than one hundred married couples living in a small 
south-central Michigan city. This paper reports 
one minor aspect of the larger research, namely, 
some selected social and social psychological fac- 
tors that enter into the shopping situation to deter- 
mine the small town homemaker’s decisions about 
clothing purchases. Since this paper is a prelimi- 
nary report, the observations are intended to be 
suggestive rather than conclusive. 


The Context of the Shopping Expedition 


When one considers the susceptibility of the 
consumer to the vast number of forces that bear 
on her decision to purchase clothing, probably the 
first fact to be considered is that of the differential 
exposure of consumers to these forces according 
to their shopping habits. 

Thus, the sheer length of time one spends on a 
shopping trip mediates the kinds of social forces 
which enter into purchasing decisions. In the sam- 
ple used in this study, more than a quarter of the 
women interviewed (26.1 per cent) spent less than 
two hours on an ordinary shopping trip for clothes. 
Some were probably “rushed” in their purchasing 
decisions, and, consequently, more exposed to those 
so-called “irritational” impulses that might condi- 
tion their selection of the clothing purchase. On 
the other hand, almost a third (31.3 per cent) spent 
more than three hours conducting their clothing 
shopping. An intensive analysis of the data in this 
study revealed a great disparity in the amount of 
time spent for shopping when number and types 
of items were held constant. 

The extent to which shopping for clothes is an 
integral part of a general shopping pattern, as 
opposed to a particularized operation, is also in- 
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volved. More than a quarter of the homemakers 
studied (27.0 per cent) isolated their clothing 
shopping from other purchasing activities, but the 
large majority tied it into such activities as grocery 
shopping (40.0 per cent), bill-paying (21.7 per 
cent), other household purchases (19.2 per cent), 
leisure (11.3 per cent), and “general shopping 
around” (13.9 per cent). The differentiating func- 
tion of such shopping patterns for consumer- 
exposure to varied influences is clear: those who 
shop for clothing exclusively are subject to pres- 
sures considerably different from those affecting 
consumers who incorporate clothing shopping into 
a general shopping enterprise. 

Some evidence bears on the extent to which 
window displays are a factor in influencing cloth- 
ing purchasing. Of 115 married women inter- 
viewed, 22.6 per cent were removed entirely from 
such influences by virtue of their active dislike for 
window-shopping. Some (13.9 per cent) remarked 
that they seldom window-shopped or looked 
around in stores without intention to buy. Two- 
thirds of the sample defined window-shopping 
primarily as a leisure-time activity, and only 23.2 
per cent of those who window-shopped specifically 
related such activities to consumer-planning. 

Influences on shopping behavior are also medi- 
ated by the type of garment purchased. Types of 
garments the informants regarded as their most 
important clothing purchases, with percentage of 
times mentioned in the total sample, were: shoes 
(33.0 per cent), dresses (28.7), coats (26.1), under- 
clothing (24.3), suits (18.3), hats (7.8), children’s 
« ithes (6.1), “everything” (11.3), others (15.7 
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It is important to note that available research 
suggests a great concentration of culture sym- 
bolism and, inferentially, unconscious attitudes 
around women’s shoes—the item felt by most home- 
makers to be their most important clothing pur- 
chase." The social character of these choices 
is emphasized by the fact that most women at- 
tached importance to the garment chosen because it 
was visible to and would be evaluated by others. 

The general attitude of the consumer toward shop- 
ping for clothing is also relevant here. Nearly a fourth 
of the homemakers (22.0 per cent) evidenced an ac- 
tive dislike for shopping for clothes, while almost 
three-tenths (29.6 per cent) evidenced an unquali- 
fied liking for such shopping. Again, the former 
group is subject to influences different from those 
that act upon the consumer who enjoys this kind 
of shopping. In this respect, the degree of cer- 
tainty with which the homemaker approaches a 
clothing purchase must be mentioned here. The 
study showed that, although only 8.7 per cent of 
the sample was “not quite sure” of what they 
wanted when they shopped for clothes, about half 
(50.4 per cent) had only a “general idea.” More 
than a third (37.4 per cent) stated that they knew 
“exactly” what they wanted. This latter group is 
certainly farthest removed from the network of 
influences that confronts the consumer in the shop- 
ping situation. 

Finally, the interpersonal aspect of the shopping 
expedition must be considered. In this study, over 
two-fifths of the respondents (42.6 per cent) 
shopped with others at least half the time. Of 
these, almost a third (32.7 per cent) shopped with 
friends, while the rest confined their shopping com- 
panions to family members. 

Reasons given for preferring to shop alone or 
with others merit attention. There appear to be 
two main types of isolated shoppers: those who 
want to reduce the time and energy spent on shop- 
ping to a minimum (25.2 per cent of the sample) 
and those who do not want to be influenced by 
the presence of others (20.9 per cent). The social 
shoppers either want the support of others in arriv- 
ing at decisions (15.7 per cent) or are tied into a 
network of family or social relations which pre- 
cludes their shopping alone (20.9 per cent). Of 
the entire sample, only about one-fifth (20.9 per 
cent) indicated an active attempt to insulate them- 
selves from the influence of others during the shop- 
ping expedition. 





' W. E. Henry, in a lecture at a symposium: Social As- 
pects of Clothing, Michigan State College, 1951. 
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Influences in the Store Situation 

Just as the consumer maintains a decisive atti- 
tude toward shopping in general, which determines 
the kinds of influence to which she will be exposed 
while shopping for clothes, so does her orientation 
to stores and store personnel act to select out the 
forces which affect her purchasing decision. There 
is first of all her orientation to the objective char- 
acteristics of clothing stores. What perceived 
aspects of the store itself mediate the consumer's 
choice? The relevant aspects are listed in table 1. 

However, these store characteristics are dif- 
ferentially important according to how the con- 
sumer defines the purchasing situation in the store, 
that is, as a purely economic operation or otherwise. 
In response to a question asking reasons for stated 
choices of specific stores, consumer definitions of 
the shopping situation were elicited which included 
economic definitions (74.8 per cent), personalizing 
definitions (“I like to visit with the clerks”) (35.6 
per cent), store-derived status (“the best people 
go there”) (26.1 per cent), and convenience- 
facilitation (21.7 per cent) among those most fre- 
quently mentioned. What is most relevant from 
the standpoint of the social climate of decision is 
the appreciable number of homemakers who se- 
lected clothing stores because of the possibility of 
visiting with sales personnel. 

Here the kind of influence that the salesclerk 
can exert on a customer with whom she has estab- 
lished a relatively intimate relationship begins to 
emerge as an important factor. The saliency of this 
observation is underscored by the fact that, of 
forty-four (38.3 per cent) respondents mentioning 


TABLE i 


Aspects of clothing stores perceived by a sample of 
married women in a small Michigan city 





PERCENTAGE OF TIMES 


PERCEIVED CHARACTERISTIC =. a ee — 
ITAL SAMPLE 
Range and type of goods RO 74.8 
Price or quality of goods 64 55.7 
Size of store 42 36.5 
Sales personnel 39 33.9 
Internal lay-out 37 $2.2 
Social reputation 35 30.4 
Display and accessibility of mer- 
chandise. . . 25 21.7 
External appearance 23 20.0 
Degree of specialization (depart- 
ment store versus specialty 
_ : 22 19.1 
Indeterminat 10 8.7 
Total 383 333.0° 
(N= 115) 





* Ninety-seven informants mentioned more than one charac 
‘teristic. 
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unpleasant experiences in stores, only five (4.3 per 
cent of the total sample) mentioned specific expe- 
riences not involving sales personnel. Moreover, 
when the respondents were asked what irritated 
them most about salesclerks when they shopped 
for clothes, the most frequently mentioned single 
reply (30.4 per cent) was that the salesclerk did 
not give the customer enough of her time and 
attention rather than that she exerted too much 
influence or pressure. 

This raises the question of the role in which the 
salesclerk is cast in the purchasing decision. In 
this respect, 21.7 per cent of the homemakers stud- 
ied explicitly excluded the clerk from = 
33.0 per cent failed to define the clerk's role i 
this regard; and almost one-half (45.2 per cent) 
included the clerk in the purchasing decision. 

The building of intimacy between the customer 
and clerk, of course, increases the influence of the 
latter. A crude measure of this intimacy is provided 
by the observation that less than half (47.8 per 
cent) of the homemakers studied confined their 
conversation with clerks solely to the economics 
of the purchase, that is, the clothes to be purchased, 
price, quality, and other aspects of the purchase. 
More striking is the fact that about two-thirds knew 
sales personnel in the stores they patronized. Of 
these, about three-quarters knew them by name 
and said that the clerks knew their names. More 
than half (56.8 per cent) had established those 
relationships in the store—a rather remarkable per- 


TABLE 2 


Modes of influence of dress upon sales service mentioned 
by a sample of married women in a small Michigan city 





PERCENTAGE OF TIMES 
MENTIONED IN THE 
TOTAL BAMPLE 


TIMES 


INFLUENCE 
MENTIONED 


Clerk derives satisfaction from 
waiting on well-dressed people 
and dissatisfaction from waiting 
on poorly dressed people so that 
well-dressed people get better 
service 
lerk appraises customer's cloth- 
ing interests and intent to buy 
from customer's dress 

Clerk estimates social status of 
customer from dress 

Cletk evaluates customer in broad 
general terms on basis of dress 

Clothing sets the tone of the cus- 
tomer-clerk relationship 

Other modes of influence 

No influence perceived 


Total 





* Forty-three informants mentioned more than one mode of 
influence. 
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centage considering the fact that personal acquaint- 
ance in small cities is gained more from general 
community experience than segmentalized contacts. 

Most homemakers (63.5 per cent) mentioned 
that the way they dressed influenced service re- 
ceived from store personnel. The way this in- 
fluence operated can be inferred from table 2. 

Other factors also operate in the store situation. 
More than seven-tenths of the sample (73.0 per 
cent) of the homemakers studied said that they 
noticed the clothing of other customers, and a 
small, but perhaps significant, percentage (7.0 per 
cent) said that they observed the clothing of other 
customers in stores to get ideas for their own cloth- 
ing purchases. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing observations it can be 
ferred that the homemakers studied may be ar- 
ranged in two groupings according to their recep- 
tiveness to or insulation from the influences that 
affect decisions about clothing purchases. The 
“receptive” group would include homemakers from 
the 23.2 per cent who linked window-shopping to 
their purchasing plans, the 29.6 per cent who evi- 
denced an unqualified liking for clothing shopping, 
the 59.1 per cent who approached clothing pur- 
chases with uncertainty or vagueness concerning 
what they wanted to buy, the 15.7 per cent who 
desired the support of shopping companions in 
arriving at their purchasing decisions, and the 45.2 
per cent who felt that the salesclerk should be 
included in the decision to buy particular items of 
clothing. Contrariwise, the “insulated” group would 
include respondents from the 36.5 per cent who 
avoided window-shopping, the 
dislike shopping for clothes, the 37.4 per cent who 
approached clothing purchases with extreme cer- 
tainty about what they wanted, the 20.9 per cent 
who explicitly desired to avoid the influence of 
others in clothing shopping, and the 21.7 per cent 
who excluded the salesclerk from a role in the pur- 
The possibility of developing a 


22.0 per cent who 


chasing decision. 
typology is clear. 

Finally, this study seems to suggest the great 
need for exhaustive research into the purchasing 
of clothes as it is mediated by the interpersonal 
relations established between customer and shop- 


ping companion, customer and customer, and cus- 
tomer and clerk. These relationships may be as 


crucial in 
sumer information about goods, 
sumer taste, and style. Whether this is true must, 
of course, await further empirical exploration. 


determining customer choices as con- 
canons of con- 

























































EING on a list of accredited institutions is 
important for every college and university 
because this is recognized as an indication of the 
quality of the educational program, a type of stamp 
of approval. 

A valid accreditation system includes: (1) an 
agency competent to set educational standards and 
apply them to an institution, (2) establishment of 
criteria that are considered significant in measuring 
the quality of the educational program of an insti- 
tution in terms of these standards, and (3) a pro- 
cedure for evaluating the extent to which each 
institution meets and maintains these standards. 

In most countries, a government agency exercises 
some control over colleges and universities. Our 
federal government has no such authority. The 
states have power to grant charters to educational 
institutions, but the standards for granting them 
vary widely. Only a few states maintain control 
or supervision over the quality of the educational 
program after the charter is granted. 

Some form of control over higher education is 
necessary to protect exploitation of students from 
situations varying from where there is actual fraud 
to those where work is poor in quality. The instru- 
ment developed by educators and professional 
leaders followed an old American tradition of self- 
help—the setting of standards for evaluating the 
educational performance of institutions. 

Samuel P. Capen (1) points out the effectiveness 
of this method in achieving certain kinds of educa- 
tional reform. One of the earliest and most 
thorough, he says, was the classification of medical 
schools by the American Medical Association that 
raised the general level of medical education in 
America beyond all expectation within 15 years. 

This success of the AMA led other professional 
associations to establish some form of accreditment. 
Bulletin No. 3 of the U.S. Office of Education 
(2), Accredited Higher Institutions, 1952, lists 
institutions approved by 22 different professional 
groups. It also lists the accreditment status of all 
institutions in each state by the state department of 
education, the state universities, and the six 
regional accrediting associations. 

The impact of all these accrediting groups upon 
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institutions has created such serious problems that 
the whole accrediting movement is under question. 
The major faults of accreditment are summarized 
by A. J. Brumbaugh (3) as follows: 


(1) There are too many accrediting agencies. (2) This 


results in duplication of function. (3) Accrediting agencies 
are destroying institutional rights and freedom and usurp- 


ing powers vested in governing boards. (4) Costs levied 


- 


are excessive. . . . (5) Standards are quantitative and 


superficial. . . . (6) Outside groups . . . dominate the a 


crediting procedures and standards and not infrequently 
exclude all representation of educational interests. 

The outcome has been the establishment of the 
National Commission on Accrediting by adminis- 
trators of institutions of higher education. This 
Commission has been studying the whole accredit- 
ing problem, developing principles of accrediting, 
as well as evaluating and co-ordinating activities of 
the various accrediting agencies; it will have a pro- 
found effect on higher education. 

This brings up the question of the place of home 
economics and the American Home Economics 
Association. The National Commission on Ac- 
crediting is working with 22 professional organiza- 
tions on accrediting problems. The six regional 
accrediting associations have been developing new 
accrediting policies and procedures and will co- 
operate with the professional organizations in 
evaluating an institution. Certainly AHEA must 
be informed about these changes and alert to the 
effects they may have on home economics depart 


ments. 
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The international seminar on “Education and the Problems of 
Daily Living” to which Mrs. Moffett refers here is to be held 
in Paris from June 20 to July 7, 1954. See story on page 111. 


From Little Acorns... 


HOUGH unaware of the influence they have 

had, the 83 American home economists 
who have flown to Europe during the past five 
summers to look and learn, have set off a chain of 
social reactions. The tours these women have 
made through factories, schools, research centers, 
couturier houses, museums, and historical monu- 
ments have: 

Introduced the broad American conception of 
home economics to educators, businessmen, and 
government officials in Europe who either had not 
heard of this field of study or did not consider 
it a subject for higher education; 

Caused industrialists to open their factories for 
the first time to strangers and thereafter to launch 
public relations programs of their own; 

Brought French research specialists to the atten- 
tion of French educators who had been unaware 
of their work; 

Created the desire among important members of 
the French educational system to investigate uni- 
versity programs in home economics in the United 
States; 

Stimulated planning for an international seminar 
on home economics education. 

If these 83 women had wandered around Europe 
like usual tourists, without well-defined objectives, 
exceptional guidance, and expert interpretation of 
what they were seeing, their personal experiences 
would have been far less rich; their presence 
would have been unnoticed and unfelt. But be- 
cause of the way the home economists’ journeys 
were planned and interpreted to leaders in the 
countries they visited, their influence has been as 
important as their experiences have been unusual. 

Such significant effects were not foreseen in 
1949 when Doris Myers and Mrs. Edna Brandau 
led the first European tour for university teachers 
of textiles and clothing. No one could have pre- 
dicted then that Héléne Terré, who was chosen 
in Paris to organize the trip, would prove such a 
remarkable organizer and interpreter of ideas. 
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Carol Willis Moffett 


Mrs. Moffett is a former AHEA representative on 
the council and the consumer goods committee 
of the American Standards Association. For the 
past several years she and her husband have been 
living in Paris and traveling in Europe. 


Her active promotion today of a new conception 
of home economics in Europe stems from the 
interest aroused by the tour members as they 
explained their professional field of work. 

Many American home economists have con- 
tributed to a better understanding throughout the 
world of the need to bring serious thought to 
problems of modern home and family living. They 
have provided scholarships for women of other 
nations to study home economics in the United 
States. Those who have worked in federal pro- 
grams abroad since the war have introduced new 
ideas in many countries. Their contributions have 
been far-reaching. To all these influences the home 
economists’ tours have added an important catalyz- 
ing force which is tying individual contributions 
into an expanding program for international de- 
velopment of home economics. 

During the first two summers, the home eco- 
nomics tours were devoted mainly to studying 
clothing and textile industries, artistic and histori- 
cal heritages, and national habits in France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Italy. Then, in succeeding 
summers, the women were introduced to social life 
in these countries as guests of important organiza- 
tions and personages—experiences which elude 
ordinary tourists. 

After the first tour, the American leaders ar- 
ranged for Mlle. Terré to come to the United 
States to lecture in universities, to study their home 
economics programs, to acquaint herself with the 
broad aims of home economics and the ways in 
which these aims are developed through education. 
The more she learned on this and following visits, 
the more important home economics education 
She became distressed by the 


seemed to her. 
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general lack of knowledge or indifference in 
Europe to the place of modern home economics in 
education for living. As a result, she has promoted 
interest in and understanding of the concepts of 
home economics. 

Orientation discussions by experts brief the tour 
members on the social, economic, and educational 
life they are observing. The experts, in exchange, 
learn something about the field of home economics. 
Thus the objectives of home economics have be- 
come known to an ever-widening circle of influen- 
tial Europeans. Group discussions, led by Miss 
Myers and Mlle. Terré at intervals during the trip, 
pool the observations and ideas of the participants 
and put what they have seen in better perspective. 
The educational value of the program is such that 
Miss Myers was able to announce in 1953 that the 
study tour was accredited for undergraduate and 
graduate credit by the School of Home Economics 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 

Arranging for visits to factories and couturier 
houses was not a simple business of writing or 
telephoning to their managers. Nor were the 
special privileges granted to the tour groups by 
Long and 
repeated explanations were necessary. What is 
home economics? Why should these women want 
to go through factories? Why should special expert 
guides be provided for them in museums? What 
purpose was served by giving them special enter- 
tainment? Why should these women, who were 
not customers, be admitted to couturier houses 
which are so fearful of disguised copyists? 

At first, some important industrialists refused 
to admit the tour group to their factories. Their 
resistance finally was overcome by Mlle. Terré’s 
persuasion. Now these same industrialists are 
grateful to her for introducing a new idea to them 
and have added public relations officials to en- 
courage visits. Their change of attitude has had 
another important effect. Industries in France are 
closely linked to the state-controlled educational 
system. The technical schools provide their skilled 
personnel. Having had their interest in home eco- 
nomics aroused, industrialists have asked to par- 


government officials easy to obtain. 


ticipate in any discussion of how it may be 
developed in the educational system of France. 
The advice and encouragement of many indi- 
viduals have made significant contributions to the 
plans for the tours. In 1951, Beulah I. Coon, agent 
for studies and research, U. S. Office of Education, 
was invited by the French government to visit 
France. She investigated the possibilities for an 
educational exchange program in home economics 
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between the United States and France and 
analyzed the values of the study tours. Special 
inspection of French educational institutions and 
conferences with leading French educators were 
arranged for Miss Coon. From her observations 
and conferences, the idea of an _ international 
seminar on home economics education began to 
take form. When she suggested it to French 
educators they were interested. 

After Miss Coon’s visit, leading French educa- 
tors formed a committee in Paris, with Mlle. Terré 
as secretary, to discuss preparation for an inter- 
national seminar. Four French women educators 
were persuaded to take eight weeks out of their 
busy winter months in 1953 to investigate home 
economics education in the United States. Their 
program was planned by Miss Coon, Miss Myers, 
and representatives of the colleges they visited. 
This time Mlle. Terré’s talent as an interpreter of 
a culture operated in reverse. Instead of acting as 
a bridge between the United States and Europe for 
Americans, she performed this function for the 
French visitors in this country. [See JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics for June 1953, p. 405.] 

It has been wise to start toward the objective 
of an international seminar by enlisting the interest 
and understanding of French educators, France 
is proud of her educational system, which has in- 
fluenced many others. The French do not adopt 
changes in their system without careful thought 
and experimentation. What they do with home 
economics may have profound influence in many 
countries. 

Representatives from the countries of the world 
who are concerned with focusing attention in edu- 
cation on the problems of everyday living will be 
invited to participate in the international seminar. 
Valuable ground work has been laid by Katharine 
Holtzclaw, home economics specialist for the then 
Mutual Security Administration, in her surveys of 
home economics education in Europe and_ the 
Middle East. Margaret Hockin, home economics 
specialist for United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, has a world perspective on the sub- 
ject to contribute. Past experience of individuals 
who have united in common effort indicates that 
this type of seminar holds great promise for the 
future development of home economics at home 
and abroad. 

Such is the new road to international co-opera 
tion and to expansion of their profession which the 
83 touring American home economists opened 
when all they expected to do was to broaden their 
individual horizons. 





An Experiment in Teacher Education 


N intensive study was undertaken at the 
Pennsylvania State College in 1949-50 to 
define more clearly the factors which contribute to 
the effectiveness of the curriculum in home eco- 
nomics education whereby teachers are prepared 
for service in the secondary schools. As an outcome 
of the study an experimental program was launched 
in the fall of 1950 in which the preparation in 
home economics education then offered for upper- 
classmen in separate courses was organized into a 
unified group of integrated experiences. 


Factors Considered in Making the Change 


Basic to the change in organization, the follow- 
ing questions were raised: 

1. Does the existing curriculum provide needed 
content and experiences for prospective teach- 
ers? 

Is satisfactory integration of various aspects of 
the program evident? 

Could professional experiences be made more 
meaningful if major education courses were not 
scheduled concurrently with major noneduca- 
tion courses required for seniors? 

Is there evidence of overlapping of content in 
professional courses taught separately and by 
different staff members? 

Does the diversity of responsibilities allocated 
to staff members teaching professional courses 
allow time for co-operative planning and evalu- 
ation of the program? 

Is ample opportunity provided for individual 
and group guidance of students? 

Can opportunity for students to share in plan- 
ning and evaluating their professional experi- 
ences be improved? 

Are the resources in the College and communi- 
ties being used extensively and effectively in pro- 
viding educational experiences? 

In an attempt to form a fair judgment in answer- 
ing these questions, opinions were secured from 
many sources. Those consulted were graduates who 
had been teaching from one to five years, faculty 
of the School of Home Economics, current majors 
in home economics education, and faculty of other 


Jessie McVey Rossman, Margaret E. Riegel, 
and Elizabeth Hillier 


Dr. Rossman was in charge of curriculum revi- 
sion for three years (1949-52) in the home eco- 
nomics department at Pennsylvania State College, 
of which Dr. Jean Amberson is head. When 
the experimental program was initiated in 1950, 
Dr. Rossman and Miss Riegel worked as co-ordi- 
nators. In 1951, Dr. Hillier joined the co-ordi- 
nating staff and continued as co-ordinator with 
Miss Riegel upon Dr. Rossman’s resignation. 
Mildred Turney participated in the program rep- 
resenting the State College Joint Area Schools and 
Community Program. 


schools and departments in the College offering 
required or elective courses for home economics 
education majors. Opinions of administrators, su 
pervisory personnel, and teachers in high school, 
key persons in communities whe were actively 
interested in the welfare of families, and home- 
makers were also sought. Curriculum plans and 
studies made in other universities and colleges were 
reviewed. Data collected indicated a need for 
greater unity in the total program, co-operation of 
the students and faculty in interpreting the pur- 
poses of the program, determining goals, and plan- 
ning for scope, integration, and evaluation of 
experiences. Evident also was a need for more time 
for counseling with students and for consultation 
with those contributing to the background train- 
ing of the students. In view of the findings, it was 
agreed by the faculty of home economics educa- 
tion and the administration of the School of Home 
Economics to launch the experimental program 
previously mentioned. 


Changes in Organization 


The plan for reorganization provided for all 
home economics education courses on an upper- 
class level to be concentrated during a given semes- 
ter in the senior year with no other course commit- 
ments. The first eight weeks were allocated to 
work on the campus, the second eight weeks to 
student teaching in co-operating high schools in 
the state. A three-day seminar at the College fol- 
lowed the student teaching. 

The total number of semester hours allowed for 
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the reorganized program was sixteen, distributed 
as follows: including 
work curriculum, methods, and teaching aids, 
six hours; student teaching and the seminar, eight 
hours; a related course, two hours. During the 
first year of the experiment, this related course was 
in school lunch practices offered by the department 
of hotel and institutional administration. Later, be- 
cause of scheduling problems, the school lunch 
course was placed in the junior year, and two 
semester hours of adult home economics education 
were incorporated into the program. 

In the plan of work each student was concerned 
on a full-time basis, with a program of integrated 
experiences closely related to the total professional 
responsibilities of the high school homemaking 
teacher. Two faculty members devoted full time 
to administering and co-ordinating the program. 
The co-ordinator of the family life education pro- 
gram in the State College Area Joint Schools shared 
in the planning and supervising of experiences on 


home economics education, 


a part-time basis. 


Problems Presented 


Among the most urgent problems presented 
the reorganization were (1) adjusting student 
schedules to free a full semester for professional 
concentration, (2) developing tentative plans 
which would satisfy college requirements for dis- 
tribution of time and at the same time allow for 
the flexibility desired for the variety of experiences 
needed, (3) deciding how credit should be given 
and on the distribution of semester hours for each 
eight weeks’ period, (4) freeing the schedules of 
faculty members for full-tiine co-ordination of the 
program, (5) providing facilities which would be 
reasonably adequate for a workshop type of pro- 
gram, (6) acquainting administrators and home- 
making teachers in co-operating high schools with 
the plan and securing their co-operation in imple- 
menting it, and (7) orienting the home economics 
education majors and staff members of related de- 
partments as to the purposes of the program. 


The Plan in Action 


The student-faculty program of integrated expe- 
riences varies. The plan recognizes as basic the 
experiences of a teacher in service. The program is 
flexible to allow for guided planning by students 
to meet individual needs and to take advantage of 
current professional happenings in the College, 
community, and state. 

At the beginning of each semester goals are 
determined through which the competencies of a 
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successful teacher may be developed. These goals 
center around major problem areas, as: (1) under- 
standing and working with children and adults; 
(2) knowing the community, its relation to the 
school, and the teacher's re sponsibility to the com- 
munity; (3) understanding the total school program 
and the place of the homemaking teacher in that 
program; (4) developing an effective homemaking 
program; (5) developing desirable personal and 
professional qualities. 

A typical weekly schedule for the first eight 
weeks’ period on the campus includes discussion 
meetings for the total group, work in small com- 
mittees, and some participation in the local high 
school in the homemaking department, the school 
lunch, and adult homemaking classes. Each student 
plans to attend some community and professional 
meetings, interviews key people on the campus 
and observes high school 
Field trips are 


and in the community, 
pupils in out-of-school activities. 
provided for attending county and area profes- 
sional meetings and to see the communities which 
feed into the public schools. Prescribed and free 
readings are continuous. 

Teaching techniques used in the group and com- 
mittee meetings demonstrate acceptable practices 
to use with high school and adult groups. 

In working toward the goals, representative ad- 
ministrators, high school homemaking teachers, and 
parents participate in discussions centered in pro- 
gram planning. Students from the departments of 
rural sociology, general education, and vocational 
education participate in discussing problems com- 
mon to all teachers. 

Small committees study ways of planning, evalu- 
ating pupil progress, and developing teaching aids 


Operation of projectors and selection and use of 
Students are informed 


film materials are included. 
by supervising teachers in the co-operating centers 
of the problems to be dealt with during the second 
eight weeks’ period of student teaching. Each stu- 
dent makes tentative plans for teaching in the 
problem areas found in the particular school to 
which she is assigned. 

In planning and evaluating the program, two 
student co-ordinators, chosen by the group, serve 
with the faculty in charge. 

The second eight weeks’ period provides for full- 
time student teaching in a co-operating high school 
in the state. Opportunity is afforded for intensive 
practice in teaching procedures and _ participation 
in school and community activities as developed 
In this 
typical teaching situation, student teachers observe 


during the study of the first eight weeks. 
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children of all ages different situations, work 
with all teachers, including those of the elementary 
grades, make home visits, and participate actively 
in community functions. Student teachers plan 
with supervising teachers and administrators; the 
college supervisor is an active consultant. 

A device for evaluating progress in student teach- 
ing has been developed and used co-operatively 
by student teachers, supervising teachers, and the 
college co-ordinators of the program. Developed 
from the goals centered around the major problem 
areas previously mentioned, the device provides 
for degrees of progress in the several phases of 
each goal. 

The seminar brings together the total group of 
student teachers during the final week of the 
semester, It is planned around specific problems 
encountered by students during the semester on 
which they wish further discussion. A summary 
evaluation of progress toward the original goals 
is made and the faculty members in charge are 
able to form some judgments on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program. 

Meetings held for the supervising teachers pro- 
mote greater understanding of the program and 
co-operation in implementing it. A workshop takes 


place in alternate years at the College for a week, 


and a shorter regional conference is held in the 


intervening years. 


Values of the Plan 


At this time limited data are available to support 
any positive statements as to the relative effective- 
ness of the experimental program. During the past 
two years some graduates have been visited in their 
first teaching positions in an attempt to secure 
some evidences which indicate certain specific 
values accrued through this type of organization. 
Evaluations by administrators have also been help- 
ful. Supervising teachers have been asked for their 
judgments of the program through their observa- 
tion of the performance of the student teachers in 
the total school community situations, as well 
in the actual teaching of homemaking. 

The administrators of the plan see these values 
emerging as the program develops: (1) a concept 
of the total job of the teacher as one which pre- 
sents closely related problems requiring a broad 
and integrated background in solving; (2) an ac- 
tive concern for understanding the needs of indi- 
viduals, home situations, and community mores as 
a basis for planning an effective homemaking pro- 
gram; (3) a consideration for the activities of the 
total school and an interest in working with pupils 
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and teachers in other departments in the school; 
(4) a consciousness of a responsibility for active 
participation in community functions which affect 
family welfare; (5) a measure of security in work- 
ing with adults on homemaking problems; (6) 
definite progress in self-direction and in assuming 
leadership roles in a variety of ways; (7) an intel- 
ligent concern for continuous evaluation in terms 
of goals; (8) an awareness of the relation of the 
homemaking program to the broader educational 
program; (9) some definite interest in professional 
organizations for teachers; and (10) the consider- 
able advantage gained through individual guid- 


ance, 


Looking Ahead 

A plan is being developed for a more objective 
evaluation of the program of concentration of 
courses in home economics education. It is hoped 
that the data will reveal values leading to improve- 
ment of education programs for teachers of home- 
making. At this time suggestions for the further 
achievement of the program are presented. 

A more intensive consideration of the purposes 
and values of the program should be given by all 
students and faculty in home economics education 
and more emphasis given to the integrating of 
professional experiences for all class groups and 
individuals. 

Closer working relations should be sought with 
the faculty and students of general education, 
vocational education, soc iology, speech, psychology, 
and all other departments which should contribute 
to the trainee’s competence as a teacher. 

Plans should be further developed for co-opera- 
tion with related departments in the School of 
Home Economics and with state and county offi- 
cials concerned with home economics education. 

Additional study should be made of the alloca- 
tion of duties of staff members in home economics 
education in order that greater values may be 
realized from the contributions of each. 

Student experiences which should have greater 
emphasis are these: (1) contacts with parents and 
pupils in home situations, (2) conferences and 
shared activities with community leaders and or- 
ganizations concerned with family welfare, (3) 
work with elementary school children and teachers 
on homemaking problems, (4) work with student 
clubs and other youth organizations, (5) active 
participation in professional organizations, and (6) 
plans made in co-operation with individuals and 
groups preparing to teach in other fields in sec- 
ondary education. 














Emuty C. Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


“How much pantothenic acid can familiar 
foods of this country provide?” may now be an- 
swered more quickly, by aid of a new method of 
assaying foods for this rather recently recognized 
member of the B-vitamin family. 

Developed co-operatively by the BHNHE and 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
method overcomes problems encountered when the 
experimenters tried to employ with this vitamin 
the quick and thrifty tactics of feeding micro- 
organisms on a prepared food extract and measur- 
ing the amount of the nutrient present in terms of 
the organisms’ growth and increase. 

Without assistance from enzymes, the micro- 
organisms were able to work only on pantothenic 
acid existing free in a food. Meanwhile, much of 
this vitamin remained bound with phosphoric acid 
in complex organic compounds of the food; and 
enzymes heretofore used to release it could do only 
a partial job. 

The new method is based on two enzymes com- 
bined—intestinal phosphatase and pigeon liver 
enzyme—which had been reported promising in 
pantothenic acid research by other investigators. 
Using these two, a microbiological procedure has 
been developed which can be carried out with 
ordinary laboratory equipment and which assays 
all of the vitamin in the food with results as good 
as can be gained by the much slower and more 
costly assays using rats or chicks as tools. 


Milk is a farm product which merits an ex- 
panded market and a stepped-up consumer educa- 
tion program, Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the 
BHNHE, told Extension Service leaders attending 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Outlook Con- 
ference for 1954. 

Speaking at the dairy session, she cited popula- 
tion groups that are good prospects for greater 
milk use and some sound educational approaches. 

Low milk consumers include low-income city 
families and farm families that lack dairy cows. 
Women as a group appear to get the least milk in 
diets, less than men, and less than teen-age girls- 
who often get little. 

As a “key man” to be reached by education pro- 
grams, the homemaker needs first to be given better 
understanding of the value of milk, not only for 
calcium but also for protein and other nutrients. 


A fear that milk is fattening should be overcome. 
Actually, milk is basic food in reducing diets. 

The homemaker needs further to be given better 
understanding of the economy of milk as a source 
of nutrients, and also of the relative economy of 
different forms of milk on the market. 

“With more meals eaten away from home, educa- 
tional programs must go beyond the homemaker,” 
said Dr. Stiebeling. “Serving milk in schools does 
much to help establish the milk drinking habit in 
children. Perhaps more attention should be given 
to maintaining the habit once established. The fact 
that younger adults consume more than older ones 
would suggest that this effort might be fruitful.” 


Mature Leghorn hens need not be problem 
birds of the poultry market, it appears from experi- 
mental cookery in the Bureau’s laboratories. These 
small hens, numerous among the chickens sold each 
fall, and potential food bargains, can be mistaken 
for fryers with disappointing results. 

The experiments are the first to compare cook- 
ing methods for mature chickens. Results show the 
relationship to eating quality of three cooking 
methods, three grades of poultry, and frozen 
storage. 

In general, Leghorn hens steamed, simmered, 
and pressure-cooked were about equally good in 
flavor and rated high—comparing favorably with 
meat from Rhode Island Red hens, Palatability 
scores and mechanical tests indicated a tendency 
for the steamed and simmered birds to be more 
moist and tender than those pressure-cooked. 

Hens frozen and stored 7 to 9 months were com- 
pared with others of the same age stored frozen 
no more than 2 months. Light meat had more off- 
flavor after the long storage, and dark meat was 
less tender. 

The report “Relationship of Cooking Methods, 
Grades, and Frozen Storage to Quality of Cooked 
Mature Leghorn Hens,” Technical Bulletin 1077, 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


A new addition to the Bureau's buying guides 
on clothing is an illustrated bulletin on selection 
of women’s coats and suits. Based on close detailed 
study of garments and their production, the bulle- 
tin gives much information for recognizing values 
in materials, workmanship, and fit. 

“Buying Women’s Coats and Suits,” HG-31, may 
be obtained free on request from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Also new, and free from the same address, is a 
booklet, “Ways to Cook Rabbit,” HG-35, which 


gives research-based recipes for fryers and roasters. 





Telegraph Hill, with gleaming Coit Tower on top, 
overlooks the harbor of San Francisco. Murals of the 
city’s life decorate the inside of the and an 
elevator takes visitors to the observation room at the 
In Gold Rush days a semaphore on 


tower, 


top of the tower 


San Francisco in 


HINKING of a splendid big vacation pack- 

age tied up with red bows at each end? 
Then the West is for you this year—with the very 
heart of your vacation pi ackage the AHEA annual 
meeting in San Francisco July 6 to 9! 

Untie one gay red bow and you'll find the long 
Fourth of July week end—for Carmel, for Mon- 
terey, for the Redwoods, for the mountains and 
the tucked-away valleys of a half dozen states. 

Or, why not start your Fourth of July week end 
in Los Angeles? Sun or swim on the ne arby 
beaches; visit the Huntingdon Library in Pasadena; 
be nostalgic in Hollywood. 

Then unroll your coastline map and check off 


cong, ye 33 
4 Sku, 27 


Californiar 


Telegraph Hill signaled to the town below the ap- 
proach of vessels through the Golden Gate. San Fran 
cisco’s “Latin Quarter” now surrounds the hill. Alcatraz 
Island, a federal prison, is shown to the left of the tower 
Behind it is Angel Island 


July 


Marguerite Fenner 


Mrs. Fenner is chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee for the 1954 annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association. 


the stopping points for the 400-odd miles north- 
ward to San Francisco. It’s a short run for all the 
stops youll want to make. Santa Barbara alone 
has a beautiful old Franciscan Mission, the fas- 
cinating arts and gift shops of its El Paseo section, 
and a deservedly famous Court House. 

The Monterey peninsula offers a variety of scenic 
and historic sights. In the town of Monterey itself 
there are many well-preserved buildings of historic 
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interest; they're well marked and best seen on 
foot. And while you're afoot stroll out onto the 
Fishermen’s Wharf for a meal at one of the 
excellent Italian restaurants. 

Back on wheels—those of vour own car or of 


a public bus—indulge in a short side trip over 


Drive. Youll arrive in 


Carmel—lucky vou! If we need savy more, it’s a 


scenic Seventeen Mile 


colorful resort town and artists’ colony with shops 
made for browsing; indeed, Carmel is a picture 
postcard spot if there ever was one. 

And then, San Francisco itself—hotels bustling 
with AHEA activity and the whole glittering city 
urging you to take advantage of the generous time 
between meetings and the free evenings for sight 
seeing and enjoyment. 

The city of San Francisco will delight you with 
its cosmopolitan air, its unbelievable views from 
high places, its picturesque cable cars, its China 
town and Latin Quarter, its cultural offerings, and 


Cable cars were introduced in San Francisco in 1873 
to climb the city’s hills. People find them charming and 
festive there today in their roller-coaster, bell-ringing 
journeys. Here the California Street cable line climbs 
from Market Street to the top of Nob Hill, passing 
through the financial district and Chinatown on the 
way. On the height, where once stood the palatial 
homes of railroad and bonanza millionaires, are hotels 
From the Ton of the Mark on 
enjoys superlative views of the city, bay, and surround 


ing hills 


and apartment houses 
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its points of historic interest-the UN was born in 
San Francisco, remember? 

And what could be more satisfying in the heart 
of your vacation in the West than the annual 
meeting of AHEA. We'll hear more about program 
plans later. 

Just remember that when the gavel falls for 
the last time on Friday, July 9, there is still a bow 
to untie on your vacation package—make it a full 
week end in San Francisco, if you like. 

Or, for this second week end in California you 
can choose between several short trips or one 
longer one. Among the short trips starting in San 
Francisco to points of spec ial interest, there's an 
excursion to Muir Woods National Monument—a 
124-acre park of virgin redwoods at the base of 
Mount Tamalpais, Golden Gate 
Bridge. Or the East Bay offers the University of 
California campus in Berkeley, while a somewhat 


across the 


longer trip southward brings you to Stanford Uni 
versity at Palo Alto. 

Possibilities for longer trips starting from San 
Francisco would include any of the following: the 
Redwood Empire, extending northward — into 
southern Oregon; the old Gold Country, commonly 
known as the Mother Lode and traversed by State 
Highway 49; or a trip through the High Sierras to 
Lake Tahoe, or even a leisurely tour of Yosemite 


National Park. 


An outline of program events for the annual 
meeting appears on page 75. 


Fishermen's Wharf in San Francisco is like a bit of 
Naples set down within the Golden Gate. It is a 
series of piers and lagoons, with hundreds of fishing 
boats, and adjacent streets of sea food restaurants 
with steaming cauldrons in which the famous large 
local crabs are cooked along the curbs One can dine 
here in sight of the Golden Gate with its mighty 
bridge and the lovely hills to the 
the movement of ships to and from the port 


north, watching 





Time and Money Costs of Meals 
Using Home- and Prekitchen-prepared Foods 


Homemakers groups and home demonstration clubs, 
as well as college and even high school homemak- 
ing classes, can follow the suggestions Dr. Weiss 
gives here for continuing practical investigation 
into relative time and money savings in the use of 
home-prepared, partially prepared, and ready-to- 
serve foods. 


TEST of feeding a family of four a day's 
meals purchased in three forms—with as 
little advance preparation as the market affords, 
with foods partially prepared, and with foods ready 
to serve—showed that the saving in time from using 
prepared foods is large compared with the added 
cost. The meals using ready-to-serve foods cost 
over a third more but took only about a quarter 
as much of the homemaker’s time as did meals for 
which more preparation was done in the home 
kitchen. Meals emphasizing use of partially pre- 
pared foods were a sixth higher in cost and about 
half as time-consuming as home-prepared meals. 
Food costs were computed from average prices 
in three supermarkets in Washington, D.C., and 
fuel costs are from records of fuel consumed. Time 
costs are averages of figures recorded by two home 
economists, one working in a laboratory, and the 
other working in her own kitchen. The test cov- 
ered meals for a family of four for two days. Thus 
the time data for each of the three kinds of menus 
are averages for two workers, each preparing six 
meals. 


Objectives and Plan of the Test 


This test was made to provide a measure of the 
impact of the commercial processing of food on 
the cost of a family’s food, on the time spent in 
food preparation, and on the acceptability of meals 
served. It is well known that pre-preparation adds to 


Gertrude S. Weiss 


This paper summarizes a panel discussion by staff 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, at the 
3lst Agricultural Outlook Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 26-30, 1953. Participants 
were Dr. Esther L. Batchelder, Dr. Weiss, Rosa- 
lind C. Lifquist, Avis Woolrich, Mrs. Georgia 
Schlosser, and Mrs. Jessie C. Lamb. 


the cost of food, that it releases the homemaker’s 
time for other activities, and that the resulting 
meals are less acceptable to many; but no measure 
of these differences has been available. This inves- 
tigation differed from tests of individual foods that 
have been made in that the foods were combined 
into menus to give each an importance in the total 
approximating its importance in home meal prep- 
aration. 

Menus for three meals a day for two days were 
developed with quantities sufficient for a family of 
four. Each menu was expressed in terms of foods 
available on the market in three stages of prepara- 
tion, briefly described as “for home preparation,” 
“partially prepared,” “ready to serve.” 

In developing these menus, foods available in 
Washington supermarkets in these three forms at 
the time of the investigation (July 1953) were 
used. Some foods that are commonly used, certain 
popular cuts of meat for example, were not in- 
cluded because they were not found on the market 
in different forms with respect to pre-preparation 

The menus were not designed to be typical but 
rather to present an example of the use of home- 
prepared and commercially prepared foods. The 
family was larger than average; all meals were 
served at home; the menus were somewhat more 
liberal and costly than average. The three sets of 
menus illustrate maximum differences in the use of 
home-prepared and commercially prepared foods 
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rather than the combinations of these foods that 
are the more usual menu pattern. 


Implications for Home Management 


In making selections among the several forms in 


which many foods are marketed, homemakers 


COSTS OF HOME- AND PREKITCHEN-PREPARED FOODS 
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probably consider the factors discussed here in 
varying degrees. It is not suggested that they 
should estimate either their time or money costs 
with as much care as was done in this test. But 
time and money are critical in the home manage- 
ment job, and few homemakers can ignore them. 








HOME-PREPARED 


Orange juice (fresh) 
Cereal, long cooking 
Eggs, soft-cooked 

Toast (purchased bread ) 


Berries (fresh) 
Waffles, sirup 


Bacon 


Beet pie 

Cole slaw 

Bread ( purchased ) 
Butterscotch-nut pudding 


Macaroni and cheese 

Green salad and tomato 
with homemade dressing 

Corn muffins 

Peaches, sliced (fresh) 

Raisin cookies 


Fried chicken (whole, 
ready to cook ) 

Spanish rice 

Leaf spinach 

Fruit salad (fresh) with 
dressing (homemade ) 

Biscuits 

Sherbet 

Angel ( ake 


Hot baked ham (tendered ) 

Potato salad with pickle 
garnish dressing 
(homemade ) 

Green beans, cut (fresh) 

Rolls 

Apple pie 


MENU ITEMS 


PARTIALLY PREPARED 
Breakfast 
I 


Orange juice ( frozen ) 
Cereal, quick cooking 
Eggs, soft-cooked 


Toast (purchased bread ) 


Berries ( frozen) 
Waffles | prepared mix), sirup 
Bac on 


Beef pie (canned meat; pastry mix ) 

Cole slaw ( preshredded ) 

Bread ( purchased ) 

Butterscotch-nut pudding (a mix 
requiring cooking ) 


Macaroni and cheese ( packaged ) 

Green salad and tomato ( prepac kaged ) 
with dressing (homemade ) 

Corn muffins (prepared mix) 

Peaches, sliced (frozen) 

Raisin cookies (prepared mix) 


Dinner 
I 


Fri d sf hic ke nm | cut up, re ady to cook } 
Spanish rice ( precooked rice; 
canned tomato sauce ) 
Leaf spinach (packaged, washed ) 
Fruit salad (several kinds of canned fruits) 
with dressing (commercial ) and fruit juice 
Biscuits ( prepared mix ) 
Sherbet (prepared mix) 
Angel cake ( prepared mix) 


Hot baked ham (canned) 

Potato salad with pickle garnish (canned 
potatoes ) dressing (commercial ) 

Green beans, cut ( frozen) 

Rolls ( partially baked ) 

Apple pie (packaged mix; canned apples) 


READY-TO-SERVE 


Orange juice (canned ) 
Cereal, ready to eat 
Eggs, soft-cooked 

Toast ( pure hased bread ) 


Berries ( canned ) 
Waffles (frozen), sirup 
Bacon 


Beef pie (frozen) 

Cole slaw (purchased ) 

Bread | pure hased ) 

Butterscotch-nut pudding (a mix requiring 
no cooking ) 


Macaroni and cheese (canned ) 

Green salad and tomato (prepackaged ) 
with dressing (commercial ) 

Corn muffins ( pure hased ) 

Peaches, sliced (canned ) 

Raisin cookies (pure hased ) 


I rh d ‘ hic ke ni frozen frie d } 
Spanish rice (canned) 


Leaf spinach ( frozen) 

Fruit salad (canned fruit salad mixture) 
with dressing (commercial ) 

Biscuits (canned ) 

Sherbet | pure hased ) 

Angel cake 


pure hased ) 


if anned } 


Hot baked ham 
Potato salad pure hased ) 
Green beans, cut (canned ) 
Rolls ( pure hased ) 

Apple pie (purchased ) 
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The importance assigned to time, on the one 
hand, and money, on the other hand, is an individ- 
ual and family matter. The homemaker who par- 
ticipated in this test, for example, was wholly 
responsible for the care of small children, the laun- 
dry, cleaning of the house, and so forth. Food for 
the day’s menus in the home-prepared form cost 
$0.90 less than in the partially prepared form and 
$1.80 less than in the ready-to-serve form. But the 
home-prepared meals took 2.4 hours more working 
time than did the partially prepared, and 3.9 hours 
more than the ready-to-serve. Even if the menus 
had been simpler, this homemaker reported that it 
would have been impossible for her 2 gros Hn to 
prepare as large a share of the family’s food ¢ 
home as was provided in the first set of menus 
without neglecting other activities more important 
to her family. A homemaker with paid employ- 
ment might come to the same conclusion, But one 
with more time at her disposal might find attractive 
the money savings that could accrue from increas- 
ing the amount of home preparation. 

The quality of the product and the importance 
attached to a good-quality product also are highly 
individual matters. Both the laboratory and home 
worker in this experiment are more skilled than 
are a great many homemakers, and their skill was 
most needed for the home-prepared products. On 
the other hand, the standards of acceptability of 
those who ate the meals may be higher than aver- 
age. A less skilled homemaker or a family that 
does not prize quality so highly would have less 
reason to prefer the home-prepared product than 
was true in these circumstances. But other home- 
makers find home food preparation a rewarding 
art, especially for families that set a high value on 
home-prepared food. 

A homemaker or group of homemakers who wish 
to determine for themselves the possibilities of 
spending money to save time, or the opposite, might 


Money and time cost of Family 1 day using home- and pre- 


kitchen-prepared foods (Family of four for 1 day, July 1953) 





NOME PARTIALLY | READY-TO 
PREPARED | PREPARED SERVE 


Money cost, total (dollars 84.90 85.80 86.70 
Food ¥ | 4.79 5.72 6.66 
Fuel ” A ; O4 

Time cost, total hours) 5.5 : 1.6 
Preparation, cleaning up, 

serving* . é ‘ 1.5 
Watchingt 7 of ‘ 1 





* Includes cleaning up after preparation (but not after meals 
and serving time (but not time while the meal was eaten) 

t Does not include time while food was cooking and the cook 
was free to leave the kitchen. 
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wish to do their own experimenting. They might 
start with single foods or with menus within their 
usual patterns and prepare foods in their own 
kitchens at their usual pace of work. Conclusions 
as to time saved for food money spent would then 
reflect their own menu patterns and work habits 
and their families’ standards as to acceptable prod- 
ucts. Our experience in this pilot study indicates 
that their greatest difficulties would be in keeping 
the size of serving and the kind of food comparable 
for the different stages of prekitchen preparation. 
It was demonstrated in this test that cost estimates 
could be very much affected by slight differences 
in the composition of the product and the size of 
serving. 


Menu Items in the Study 


The list includes the chief menu items used 
the three types of meals. For home-prepared, ex- 
cept where noted, all menu items were prepared 
For the partially pre- 
pared and ready-to-serve meals, the degree of pre- 
kitchen preparation is indicated in parentheses. 
There were a few foods such as the toast and eggs 
that were the same for all three types of meals. 

In addition to the foods listed, table fat was in- 
cluded in all meals, and milk and sugar when coffee 


with separate ingredients. 


and cereal were served. Coffee was served to adults 
for breakfast and dinner. 
for the ready-to-serve meals and percolator or drip 
coffee for the other two types of meals. Milk was 
served to adults at lunch and to the children at all 


Instant coffee was used 


meals. 


Acceptability of Meals 

The meals prepared in the laboratory were 
served family style to a group of four me mbers of 
the staff—two men and two women—who rated the 
acceptability of each item on the menu separately 
on a 5-point scale in which 5 represented very 
4, good; 
each judge was asked to give his gen- 
None of 


the panel members was trained in advance of the 


good; 3, fair; 2, poor; and 1, very poor. 
In addition, 


eral impression of the meal as a whole. 


project to discriminate differences in quality of 
these particular food products. The order of serv- 
ing the three types of meals, which was unknown 
to the tasting panel, was (a) ready to serve, (b) 
partially prepared, and (c) home prepared. 

Although the home-prepared meals were pre- 
ferred, those made from partially prepared products 
were nearly as acceptable. The average combined 
scores were: home prepared, 4.9; partially pre- 
pared, 4.3; and ready to serve, 3.8. 





Recent Research in Related Art 


The following is a review of the program “Interpretation of Research in Re- 


lated Art” 
Economics Association 


presented at the 


1953 annual meeting of the 
As did the program itself, this group of excerpts from 


American Home 


the papers attempts to indicate the scope and direction of home economics 


research in related art being conducted in colleges and universities 


Exce rpts 


indicate the school and the person who gave the report. 


University of Tennessee. Mary Polson Charlton 


The philosophies back of some of the research 
carried on or co-operated in by the University of 
Tennessee related art department will seem old and 
not at all surprising to those of you who have been 
in the art area any length of time. Experience 
seems to show that human beings change relatively 
little with regard to art needs and art potentialities 
with each succeeding generation of students. 

The encouraging thing to the teacher is the 
enthusiasm of the new crop of graduate students 
that come along each year, anxious to tackle the 
problems of finding, in the language of Hollywood, 
“new angles” for helping people with their art 
difficulties. While their professors know that what 
these enthusiasts do, will mostly be a sharpening of 
some of the same old angles, we also are willing to 
stand by our convictions that it is important that 
these angles continue to be sharpened. 

Some of the main interests of our student re- 
searches are: finding, organizing, and saving 
good old designs from early native crafts; (2) 
developing tests to find people's difficulties (or 
reason for the difficulties) in recognizing design 
quality; (3) testing for ways of helping people 
improve their appreciation of good design; and (4) 
developing methods for helping people gain in 
ability to do original designing. 

To the students fired with a zeal to do some- 
“so much ugliness 
exists right along with people’s expressed desire for 


thing about situations where 
beauty,” as one student expressed it, the subjects 
continue to be new and inspiring. And as we have 
watched the use made of the experience, the 
knowledge, and the illustrative materials that came 
out of their researches, the projects evidently were 
quite valuable to the students on their later jobs— 
mostly in teaching or Extension Service. 

The University related art departme nt is always 
glad when there is an opportunity to work in out- 
of-the-classroom situations. Co-operation of out- 
side agencies has helped us in two projects in 
recent years that were too big for us alone. 

The first, in co-operation with the Southern 


Highland Guild and the General Education Board, 
was designed to continue and to improve on the 
tradition of fine crafts in the 7-state highland area 

More recent research was aided by the Tennes- 
see Home Economics Association and grew out 
of activities of a group known as the State Related 
Art Committee, one of 
pointed by the dean of agriculture to work for close 


co-ordination between university personnel and 


several committees ap 


people in the state whose interests were similar 

While our first informal activities could not be 
formally called “research,” they were valuable for 
us university people, because we gleaned much 
information first hand as to art needs in the state 
from people of other occupations and hence we 
perceived different approaches to the problem. 

We asked ourselves, “What definite things can 
we do to get even a few new flickerings of light 
on the question of why, after years of work on the 
part of good leaders, are there still such glaring 
examples of ugliness, some of exactly the same 
types occurring in generation after generation?” 

A few made on 
students, women’s clubs, and other groups. Hen- 
rietta Sivyer, state related art chairman, reported 


preliminary surveys were 


some of the results at a meeting of Association 


officers. The Association offered financial support 
to extend the study. 


developed, and a pilot study among state home 


A formal questionnaire was 


economists covered the following four main sub 
jects of art needs or lacks observed among the 
people with whom the home economists work: 
furniture and furnishing; dress and personal ap 
pearance; house design and landscaping; and use 
of art in housekeeping, “paper work,” 
of small gifts, for instance. 

A graduate student developed illustrations to 


and selection 


show some design fundaments involved in the 
subjects where the study showed that most help 
was requested or most need indicated. We expect 
that the illustrations can be published—again with 
the aid of the Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. If teachers and home demonstration agents 
find this series helpful others will be published 
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University of Ilinois. Velma Ridley 

“A Home Furnishing Survey of Preferences and 
Buying Trends” was carried out at the University 
of Illinois by Barbara Baker, a retailing major. 
She received advice from members of the home 
economics department and from the College of 
Commerce of the University. 

The study, made among Champaign (Illinois ) 
homemakers tried to determine the prevailing 
trends in home furnishings and to establish possible 
buying trends for a forthcoming two-year period. 
It was thought that the study might reveal prefer- 
ences that a homemaker would have in furnishing 
her home. 

From the findings, it might be concluded that 
the homemaker does not give any particular at- 
tention to room planning around any one article 
of furnishings. In the instances where the room 
was planned with particular furnishings in mind, 
the items most often used were a rug or davenport. 
Also these two were mentioned most often as 
absolutely necessary in furnishing a living room. 

Miss Baker also concluded that the vocabulary 
concerning home furnishings seems to be very 
general. Most of those interviewed answered the 
questions in terms of broad categories, such as a 
table or a lamp without regard to the specific type 
of table or lamp. This is a problem for consumer 
education in that the consumer must think in 
specific terms in order to have a well-planned, well- 
co-ordinated room. 


University of Minnesota. Hedda Kafka 


The primary concern of the art section staff has 
been with undergraduate teaching. However, some 
simple research problems have been carried on by 
graduate students who have received master of art 
degrees. The purpose of most of the problems has 
been either to help develop means for making art 
vital in the solution of practical problems or for 
developing ways of evaluating effectiveness of art 
teaching in home economics. 

One type of research problem has had to do 
with development of means of evaluation of 
effectiveness of related art teaching. The related 
art staff developed color and design judgment tests 
for students entering in the fall of 1953. The 
University’s Bureau of Educational Research gave 
advice and will help analyze results during the 
year. 

During the past few years studies have been 
made to learn the positions occupied by related 
art graduates and the work opportunities for 
students with that training. There has been con- 
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cern, too, for the effectiveness of the University’s 
program of training for these positions. As a result 
of one such study, two new courses were added to 
the curriculum (“Supervised Retail Experience” 
and “The Construction and Refinishing of Home 
Furnishings” ). 

We in related art need to “specialize” and do 
research in means by which we can use the find- 
ings of various art specialists and others in the 
effective solution of everyday problems, partic- 
ularly those concerned with the home. 


Iowa State College. Marjorie S. Garfield 


In graduate research we function with the com- 
plete understanding of the primary objectives of 
home economics at the undergraduate level, that 
is, helping the individual student to achieve a rich 
and satisfying home and family life and aiding the 
individual to a well-rounded personal development 
for preparation to carry the responsibilities of 
homemaking, citizenship, and finally for a profes- 
sional career. 

Applied art, undergraduate and graduate, is not 
merely applied but is creative as well. Our work 
is applied art but also related to the work of the 
division and directed, at the undergraduate level, 
always to the home, to clothing, to professional use. 

Typical graduate projects at lowa State College 
include: original designs for contemporary in- 
teriors, fabrics, and dual- and triple-purpose furni- 
ture; demonstrations to build the homemaker’s 
confidence in selection of color, furnishings, and 
accessories for her home; design and execution of 
a line of handkerchiefs for merchandising; and 
low-cost decorating. 


Kansas State College. Rosamond Kedzie 


One of the most unusual art research projects 
conducted at Kansas State College in the past few 
years was a study to design a mobile handicraft 
workshop as an active teaching unit and as a 
demonstration model to encourage the establish- 
ment of permanent, local craft workshops in small 
towns and rural areas. Mobile service would be 
important and practical because of the problems 
peculiar to these areas and because of the lack of 
facilities and trained leaders to guide the increas- 
ing handicraft activity. 

The craftmobile was designed to afford work 
surface for 11 people with accommodation for 
others outside the unit. Equipment was planned 
for weaving, ceramics, leather-work, woodwork, 
metalry, plastics, linoleum block printing, needle- 
work, drawing, and painting. 
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Farm F amily Life in Scotland 


HAT is Scotland like? Its rolling hills, | 

found, are purple with heather—its fields 
are ever green—and its little villages are quaint. In 
the big old farmhouses of stone or brick, fire- 
places blaze on frosty nights and the family gathers 
talking and laughing. 

Life and activities of the Scottish farm people 
center around the home, and the families are 
definite units. The women work outdoors part of 
the day, in the dairy and at harvesting and haying, 
and the family stays together at night. The dif- 
ferent farm families visit back and forth, always the 
whole family together, and always tea is served. 

Most of the 12 farm homes in each of which I 
worked and lived with the family had been built 


Jennie teaches Jen Paterson, daughter of the family, 
how to make chocolate cake in the huge kitchen at 
Thornton, the Paterson farm. Jennie learned from her 
Scottish hostesses how to make oatcakes, scones, pan- 
trifles, shortbread, and other typical Scotch 
Scottish kitchens are equipped with scales 


cakes, 

foods 

instead of measuring cups, as recipes are given in 
weights 


Jennie MacRae 


Jennie MacRae, a junior at Washington State 
College and vice-president of the college club 
there, was one of 125 young people from the 
United States who lived and worked on farms 
abroad last summer as participants in the Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange program. IFYE 
at the same time brought 150 exchangees from 
other countries to the United States. Both in- 
coming and outgoing delegates report on their 
experiences when they return home and thus 
help increase understanding among people of 
all nations. 


in the maid-and-butler days and they were big 
The homemaker takes many steps as she prepares 
six meals each day, for the kitchen is huge, and the 
family eats there when not using the dining room 
but there is also a back kitchen or scullery for 
food preparation, as well as a pantry. The dining 
room is some distance from the kitchen because, 
in the days when the house was built, the family 
did not want to hear the noise of the servants at 
work in the kitchen. 

Each room has a fireplace—though the fires are 
not lighted in the bedrooms nowadays and small 
electric heaters warm the rooms. None of the 
homes I visited had central heating, and I learned 
to love the cheeriness of the open fire when the 
family gathered in the living room at night. In- 
stead of closets, bedroom furniture includes a 
clothes press. 

Many of the farm homes have been owned by 
one family for generations. Their upkeep is a 
matter of great pride. Flowers are everywhere, 
and gardens very neatly kept. The oldest farm 
home in which I lived had been a castle in the 
twelfth century, with additions built later. The 
courtyard, with an archway entrance and the old 
well in the center, is the same as when the castle 
was built. All the farm buildings are connected. 
Each farm has a name—such as “Bridgeton” or 
“Balcomie”"—which it retains over the years even 


though its owners change. 
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Scottish farm families remain together longer 
than our families do, because the young people do 
not start “dating” as early as we do and they are 
older when they marry. Before a couple marries, 
a home is ready and the young man has a well- 
established business. When a farm daughter mar- 
ries, her father provides a complete bedroom suite 
and carpet and many other things for the new 
home. Weddings are large—with a meal served 
after the ceremony, then toasts and dancing. 

I found many things about Scottish farm and 
home life that are different from ours—and always 
I could discover a good reason why this should be 
so. The experience of living four months with 
people in another land gives me an understanding 
of a different way of life. I hope to communicate 
this understanding to people in this country and 
thus aid in promoting friendship and peace among 
people of all nations. 


Advice to Program Planners: 


Watch That Time Factor 


Mary BowMan 
University of Vermont 


Only 24 hours in each day! This was the one 
thing that kept our 1953 winter-spring semester's 
program from coming up to all our expectations. 
Enrichment, helping members develop increased 
understanding of professional home economics 
work, and promoting continued active membership 
were the program purposes we kept in mind, and 
these we did achieve—but the hands of the clock 
always moved too fast for us. I want to describe 
our program and at the same time show how we 
learned about the importance of the time factor. 

We carried out our January meeting plans suc- 
cessfully because very little preparation time was 
required of our membership. The program was an 
enriching one as well—Helen Beresford, professor 
of home economics, who had recently returned 
from a vacation trip to Europe, shared with us her 
fine collection of pottery and paintings of other 
countries. 

Our plan for February had not seemed too 
ambitious when we made it: after hearing speakers 
representing the Red Cross, hospitals, and the 
community center, we hoped to choose two or- 
ganizations to which we would offer volunteer 
service, But full study schedules prevented our 
giving several hours each week. No doubt, how- 
ever, the knowledge of volunteer service needs we 
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gained from this meeting will be recalled when we 
are established in our own homes and we will 
someday give this service in our home com- 
munities. A social service project we did carry 
out was to earn money for the Netherlands Flood 
Relief by sponsoring a successful card party. 

Our March Chinese dinner as originally outlined 
was bigger than we could handle. Result: we 
purchased prepared chow mein, tea, and almond 
cakes for the meal instead of having our food 
majors cook the foods; we asked Blair Williams, 
assistant professor of foods, to discuss Chinese 
eating habits for us instead of our doing the 
necessary research to discuss this subject ourselves; 
and we showed a motion picture about life in a 
modern Chinese city instead of our gathering in- 
formation about the education of the Chinese 
people. 

In April, we were more successful in carrying 
through—but again this program was given by 
other people. Home economists working in the 
different home economics areas presented stimulat- 
ing talks about what they were doing and the best 
preparation for jobs like theirs. 

Our final meeting was a farewell dinner for 
graduating seniors at which we recognized their 
membership in their professional organization, the 
American Home Economics Association. We had 
real evidence here that we had succeeded in pro- 
moting continued active membership! When we 
evaluated our program, we agreed that it was 
highly successful from the standpoint of achieving 
goals we had listed; but we could have done 
better—if we had only been realistic about time. 


National Activities 


Watch the April issue for a report of the AHEA 
workshop on college clubs which has just been con- 
cluded at Oklaiioma A & M College by advisers, 
officers, and members. Officers attending also 
made plans for the college clubs program at the 
45th annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in San Francisco July 6-9. 

Welcome to five college clubs newly affiliated 
with AHEA. They are on these campuses: San 
Diego State College, California; Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary College, Berrien Springs, Michigan; Ottawa 
University and McPherson College, both in Kansas; 
and Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University, Nashville. Number of ‘clubs affiliated 
with the college clubs department of the American 
Home Economics Association for 1953-54 now 
stands at 315. 





Family Background and Interest 


as Basis for Clothing Instruction 


GWENDOLYN TUCKER BIDDLE 

Holly Hill (Florida) Junior High School 
and Liutty Hester SPENCER 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


\ study of the interest of Holly Hill Junior High 
School girls and their mothers concerning clothing 
instruction has developed because of the recognized 
need for more detailed information regarding cloth- 
ing instruction at the junior high school level. The 
present investigation includes opinions on clothing 
as expressed by $3 girls enrolled in homemaking 
classes in the junior high school during the 1952-53 
school term. It also includes the opinions of the 
mothers (or adult women responsible for the daily 
care of the girls) of these seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade girls. 

A home visit was made with each mother in 
order to gain information regarding her opinion 
of clothing instruction at the junior high school 
level. A schedule of clothing information was set 
up for use in these visits which were basically 
controlled interviews. As the mothers answered 
the questions, one of the authors recorded her re- 
plies. The average visit lasted approximately 50 
minutes. 

The material on which the pupils’ opinions are 
based was obtained through the use of a clothing 
interest questionnaire administered by the teacher 
during the regular class meetings in September 
1952. 

The following evidence concerning social and 
economic background of survey families was estab- 
lished: 

1. Most 
states. 

Three-fourths of parents had at least an eighth- 


parents were natives of southeastern 


grade education. 

Nearly two-thirds of mothers had some home 
economics education. 

Sixty-one per cent of the fathers were manual 
workers. 


One-fourth of mothers were employed. 

More than half of the families had an annual 
income of $3,000 or more. 

The 52 families had 2 to 5 children each. 

Eighty-four per cent of mothers did some home 
sewing; most of them sewed for pleasure and 
economy, 

Sixteen per cent of the mothers did not sew at 

home; lack of skill was the reason most fre- 

quently given for not sewing. 

Mother-daughter opinions indicated a consider- 
able interest in clothing for the junior high school 
girls. This interest encompassed the areas of cloth- 
ing selection, construction, care, and textiles. 


TABLE | 


Pupil opinion—interest in clothing areas 





PUPILS IN SS HoOOL GRADE INDICATED 


ree CENT 
Orn 18) TOTAL or 
ruriia ToTal 
PUPILS 


CLOTHING 
AKEA 
INTEREST 


1. Choosing own 
clothes Is 
2. Making own 
clothes 1 
3. Care of clothes 
+. Materials 
5. Others 
lroning 
No Answer 





Seventh-grade girls were interested in selection 
first; construction second; and care third. Eighth- 
and ninth-grade girls named construction as their 
first interest; selection second; and care of clothes 
third. Table 1 suggests the extent of pupil-interest 
in these clothing areas. 

Some of the main reasons given by the girls for 
their interest in clothing selection were: (1) the 
desire to know how to select the “right” kind of 
clothes for themselves, (2) disagreements with 
mothers on clothing selection, (3) preference for 
selection rather than construction, and (4) pleas- 
ure in choosing clothes. 

Some of the more frequently listed reasons for 
interest in clothing construction were: (1) pleas- 
ure, (2) the desire to learn to make clothing, (3) 
better fit, and (4) individual style. 

Compared to clothing selection and construction, 
the maintenance problem rated relatively low in 
the girls’ interest. 

In order to obtain the mothers’ opinion on what 
they were most interested in having their daughters 
learn, each parent was shown, in series, three cards, 
each of which listed three specific problems—one 
each in clothing selection, construction, and care 
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The mother was asked to choose the one problem 
on each card which she wished her daughter to 
learn how to solve. Thus each mother gave three 
answers to this question. Table 2 lists the clothing 
areas and the specific problems which appeared on 
the cards. This method of questioning was used in 
an attempt to discover the area of the mother’s 
greatest interest in junior high school clothing with- 
out the interviewee being conscious of the implica- 
tions of instructional areas. 


TABLE 2 


Mother opinion—choice of areas for daughters to study 





MOTHERS OF PUPILS IN 
®OHOOL ORADE INDICATED 
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1. Construction 39 16 
a. Make a cotton 
blouse 
b. Make a school 
dress 
c. Select a pattern 
2. Maintenance 
a. Patch a torn 
skirt 
b. Iron her clothes 
c. Remove spots 
from clothes 
8. Selection 
a. Choose a party 
dress 
b, Buy a sweater 
c. Choose ready- 
made shorts 





Mothers of seventh- and eighth-grade girls were 
interested in clothing areas for their daughters’ 
study in the following order: (1) construction, (2) 
maintenance, and (3) selection. 

Mothers of ninth-grade girls were interested in 
clothing areas in the following order: (1) mainte- 
nance, (2) construction, and (3) selection. 

The mothers were far less interested in clothing 
selection as an area for their daughters to study 
than they were in either clothing construction or 
its care, 

Information established through the mother- 
daughter opinions as related to social status indi- 
vated that regardless of social class, the mothers 
were interested in clothing education for their 
junior high school daughters. 

The mothers in the upper middle and lower mid- 
dle groups indicated a slight preference for cloth- 
ing maintenance, with construction second. The 
area of selection was a rather unenthusiastic third 
in their opinion. The two lower groups chose 
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clothing construction as the area they were most 
interested in having their daughters study; second 
choice was maintenance. Mothers’ interest in cloth- 
ing selection was almost negligible when compared 
to their interest in maintenance and construction. 
In the pupils’ opinions, three groups (upper 
middle, upper lower, and lower lower) chose cloth- 
ing selection as their greatest interest in clothing, 
with construction second. The lower middle group 
reversed the order of the choices listed by the 
other three groups. There was little interest exhib- 
ited in care of clothing when that area was placed 
in comparison with selection and construction. 
The information tabulated with regard:to the 
social status of the families did not indicate any 
outstanding differences from the findings estab- 
lished according to the grade levels of pupils. Re- 
gardless of social status, and regardless of the pupil's 
grade in school, both mothers and daughters ex- 
pressed interest in and a desire for some phases 
of clothing education at the junior high school level. 
The interest in clothing shown by junior high 
school girls and their mothers seems to indicate 
that early adolescence is a nearly ideal time for 
clothing instruction. If the teacher can help her 
pupils solve some of their immediate problems 
through their interest in clothing, she will have 
made a considerable contribution toward their de- 
velopment as well-integrated personalities. 


Extension Workers 
Aid Cardiac Homemakers 


Rutu C. KerruNeN 
Michigan State College 


Michigan home demonstration agents joined the 
state-wide program of instruction to cardiac home- 
makers when co-operation was established between 
the Michigan Heart Association and Michigan State 
College. The Heart Association made a special 
grant to the College for the program, with the 
School of Home Economics administering the grant. 
A work simplification instructor, employed to carry 
out this assignment, was responsible to the depart- 
ment of home management and child development, 
the home economics extension service, and the 
Michigan Heart Association. 

The class program that evolved offers a series of 
four classes in work simplification. The county 
home demonstration agent may select this class 
series as a special interest project for a part of her 
county program. In some cases the agent requests 
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this program because she feels that women in her 
county would want it if they knew about its ad- 
vantages. In other instances, local doctors or other 
interested persons have asked for the classes, Re- 
gardless of the reason for scheduling the classes, 
careful ground work must be laid to insure ade- 
quate class enrollment. 

The Michigan Heart 
county home demonstration agent by obtaining the 
approval and support of county or local medical 
and health groups, by obtaining comprehensive lo- 
cal publicity through newspaper releases, radio 
spots, and also by personal contacts with com- 
munity service groups and local physicians. This 
service by the Heart Association is augmented by 
the usual publicity that goes out from the county 
home demonstration office and by the more per- 
sonal publicity that the home demonstration agent 

can give in her contacts with the women. 

The classes are free. The only requirement is 
that the woman with heart disease secure an appli- 
cation form that requires the signature of her doctor. 
Thus, whether the doctor suggests that the patient 
attend the classes or whether the patient hears 
about the class through the local publicity, the end 
result is the same. Public health nurses, student 
nurses, local leaders in home economics extensions 
clubs, women with various physical handicaps, and 
occasionally other interested women may be class 
members if the cardiac patients do not complete 
the maximum enrollment of 25 

The classes usually meet in a room that has some 
semblance of a kitchen unit, located so that the 
class members need not climb stairs. The lecture 
demonstration method of teaching is used, supple- 
mented by a variety of visual aids. The aim of the 
class instruction is to repeat, in as many home- 
making situations as possible, the practical appli- 
cation of the principles of work simplification to 
the particular needs of the cardiac homemaker. 

During the first two years that these classes 
were taught, 600 women attended. The 1953 sched- 
ule included 24 counties with 28 class series and 
an enrollment of approximately 500. 

As a check on the effectiveness of this program, 
each class member receives a questionnaire at least 
two months after she has attended the classes. This 
progress report covers the subject matter stressed 
in the classes. It asks the respondents to report the 
in their ways of doing 
Even 


Association assists the 


changes they have made 
work as a result of their class instruction. 
with the realization that in such a group of physi- 
cally handicapped women, many have already 
made use of energy-saving techniques and many 
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others are so restricted that they do not do many 
of the activities referred to in the questionnaire, 
the per cent of changed practices as a result of 
class participation is surprisingly high as indicated 
by the following: 


Improved posture when bending—66 per cent 

Improved posture in going up and down stairs—60 per cent 

Changed work levels for food preparation—54 per cent; and 
for dishwashing to provide for good standing posture- 
41 per cent 

Reduced trips going up and down stairs—71 per cent 

Reduced lifting—65 per cent 

Reduced bending—61 per cent; reduced reaching—64 per 
cent 

Arranged “work centers”—72 per cent; and made storage 
changes to place things within easy reach—76 per cent 

Changed to doing their ironing while seated—46 per cent 

Changed to sitting when preparing food—66 per cent 

Improved cleaning methods—59 per cent; and changed to 
making the bed with only one trip around the bed—66 per 
cent; and moved beds out of corners so they did not need 
to be moved each time they were made—49 per cent 

Reduced fatigue by adopting periodic short rest periods 
65 per cent 

Reported change in attitude of their family members that 
resulted in better co-operation with them—45 per cent 


School Lunch Program 
Needs the Help of Universities 


RuBYE MACAULEY 
Ohio University 


A new billion dollar business has been created 
through the efforts of the state departments of 
education and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This new business is the school lunch. The 
School of Home Economics, Ohio University, is 
proud to have co-operated with the State of Ohio 
Department of Education in promoting training for 
school lunch personnel at annual summer work- 
shops. 

The school lunch is on the verge of being self 
supporting, but the majority of communities are 
just beginning to realize that this business of feed- 
ing children a noon meal requires a food service 
organization based on sound principles of business 
procedure. Since few communities have a 
with food service training or experience available 
to fill this position, homemakers and mothers are 


person 


The trial and error method of train 
there 


often utilized. 
ing is the general rule; and, 
are very few courses in our schools suitable for 
No business that 


unfortunately, 


training school lunch personnel. 
expects to keep out of bankruptcy would dare to 
use the trial and error method of training its per- 
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sonnel; yet the school cafeterias, which served in 
the Ohio schools alone over 33 million lunches last 
year, have no other alternative. 

The school lunch cooks and helpers are already 
motivated to the point of wanting to learn how to 
provide a better school lunch, but in most cases 
they are without a teacher. 

Training for the school lunch workers means in- 
augurating new techniques of teaching, since the 
problems of the school lunch managers and cooks 
are specific, and generalities and textbook know]- 
edge are not always easily applied by them. This 
is partly due to the varied educational attainments 
of the workers. The majority have a high school 
diploma, and a few have college degrees, but very 
few of these degrees are in home economics with 
a major in institution management. Therefore, 
nearly all of the personnel learn their jobs on the 
job—and on-the-job learning without a trained man- 
ager leads to waste, high costs, and pupil dissatis- 
faction. 

During the past four summers we have tried to 
provide some of the training needed by school 
lunch managers by sponsoring workshops for them 
at Ohio University with the co-operation of the 
State of Ohio Department of Education. 

Each year, a letter outlining the program has 
been sent to the principals and superintendents in 
all schools in southeastern Ohio, inviting them and 
their lunchroom personnel to attend the workshop. 
Interest and attendance increased each year, but 
it seemed that the managers needed more specific 
help. Therefore, we set up a one-week course in 
School Lunch Management, with a_ carefully 
planned course of study so that graduate and 
undergraduate credit could be earned by those 
desiring to do so, while others could participate 
without credit. This program was scheduled 
the Summer Bulletin of the University. 

The program for the 1953 workshop opened 
with a lecture on the meaning of good manage- 
ment, outlining goals for managers. Next came dis- 
cussion of special problems of the participants 
which had been solicited on the preregistration 
blanks. The morning of the second day was de- 
voted to equipment—selection, care, and suitability. 
The third day was used for menu planning, nutri- 
tion, and ways to meet the Type A lunch require- 
ments. The fourth morning centered around work 
simplification and methods of training employees. 
The fifth morning was spent in the dormitory 
kitchens viewing and discussing their equipment. 

Future programs will include more work on cost 
control and unit organization. The scope of pro- 
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gram material is so wide that entirely new material 
can be presented at each workshop for several 
years, thus encouraging the same participants to 
attend. 

The majority of school lunch personnel are not 
in the habit of working in elaborately equipped 
kitchens so that it isn’t necessary for colleges and 
universities to establish special laboratories in order 
to give training courses. We have found, too, that 
a very small staff—even one professor—can conduct 
the workshop. The budget likewise can be small; 
ours covered mailing of program information, the 
secretarial help necessary to handle registration and 
reports, and the small cost of cool drinks at mid- 
morning and midafternoon. This refresher is well 
worth its cost in relaxation and general socia- 
bility. 

The sessions were held around a large 
table in our largest laboratory. The morning ses- 
sions were divided into two 1, -hour meetings fol- 
lowing the established program. The afternoon 
sessions were discussions on requested topics. They 
were adjourned about 3:30 p.m. so that shopping 
or just plain conversation with new friends could 
be enjoyed. Evenings, too, were free for other 
campus functions. To be treated as students was 


U-shaped 


a pleasant experience for the enrollees. 

The majority of the participants lived on the 
campus in one of the college dormitories and ate 
their meals with the other University students in 
One-menu meals were 


the dormitory dining hall. 
served in the dining halls on the campus. The chief 
dietitian used foods suitable for school lunch menus 
in the majority of the meals, which won the ap- 
proval of the workshop participants. 

Comfortable chairs, cheerful, airy, and neat sur- 
roundings and courteous services are essential to a 
successful workshop for older adults. A personal 
welcome from the entire staff of the School of 
Home Economics and other University officials 
combined to make the School Lunch Management 
Workshop important to each participant. Our aim 
was to “Make learning a pleasant experience.” 

I was amazed at the appreciation displayed as 
the final good-bys were expressed. Much time and 
effort were required to organize the workshop and 
plan the lectures and meetings, but the enthusiastic 
response made the effort seem very worth while. 
The school lunch managers do have tremendous 
problems. They need and are asking for assistance 
in the operation of this very worthwhile project. 
Any college or university that trains students in 
institution management can be of great assistance 
to the managers of the school lunch. 
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Serving Your Community as a 
Red Cross Volunteer 


MARTHA SMITH FRY 

Food and Nutrition Consultant 
American National Red Cross 
Washington, D.C. 


Red Cross is grateful to home economists with 
majors in food and nutrition, dietetics, or institu- 
tion management who give so generously of their 
time as volunteers in their local chapters. They 
are all busy people, some with careers and others 
with a full-time program of activity as homemakers. 
Even though there are many volunteers there is 
still a great need for others in order to serve in 
the more than 3700 Red Cross chapters with their 
4,000 branches. 

Among the services where the work of volun- 
teers is particularly welcome are the food and 
nutrition program instructors for the canteen serv- 
ice, disaster services, and civil defense, home serv- 
ice, and home nursing. In each of these programs 
the volunteer is given suitable training and usually 
works as part of a team, with some of the members 
in the full-time paid employ of the Red Cross and 
others like herself giving volunteer service in order 
that these programs for the benefit of the com 
munity may be extended far beyond what would 
otherwise be possible. 

The food and nutrition program in Red Cross 
chapters is planned by a volunteer food and nutri- 
tion chairman or nutrition adviser. In all but one 
instance, the food and nutrition directors are paid. 


These household articles provided 
by the American National Red 
Cross to disaster victims of the 
Worcester tornado are being exam- 
ined by Mrs. Fry (left) and Helen 
Corken, assistant director, family 
service, Red Cross disaster staff 
The kit was designed to meet 
emergency needs of several hun- 
dred families who were sheltered 
in trailers after the tornado. The 
Red Cross employs social work 
principles in its approach to disas- 
ter problems, helping people on a 
basis of need rather than loss. 
Long-time rehabilitation is fre- 
quently considered necessary after 
a disaster. 
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At present there are 23 chapters with staffs of 26 
paid personnel in food and nutrition. All others 
are volunteers, and these are the food and nutrition 
chairman, committee members, the registered nu- 
tritionist, and the canteen instructors. There are 
1200 chapters with food and nutrition chairmen 

A few examples will give an idea of the variety 
of activities in the food and nutrition program. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the food and nutrition chai: 
man and her committee plan and supervise the 
program of food and nutrition with the assistance 
of the food and nutrition director, assistant direc- 
tor, and 45 professionally trained volunteers. In 
order to improve the nutrition of teen-agers, and 
in co-operation with the Junior Red Cross, over 
3,000 high school students have heard informal 
nutrition talks in their freshman orientation classes. 
The project is listed in the high school curriculum 
as “You and Your Food.” It has been standardized 
and outlined so that eventually volunteer nutri- 
tionists who register for service in the Red Cross 
may give the instruction, 

Canteen service. In the recent Worcester ( Mas- 
sachusetts ) tornado, members of the canteen serv- 
ice worked on a 24-hour basis and fed 2500 daily. 
Mobile canteens came from Boston, Malden, 
Springfield, and Fall River to help the Worcester 
Chapter feed 6,000 emergency workers. The mobile 
canteen served 40,000 sandwiches and 80,000 cups 
of coffee. 

These trained members of canteen service are 
available because of the co-operation of authorized 
volunteer canteen instructors. Canteen instructors 
include community nutritionists, home economics 
teachers, homemakers with professional training, 


American Red Cross Photo 
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school lunch supervisors, dietitians, and many 
others. 

Last year 390 volunteers were authorized as can- 
teen instructors and 3700 women received canteen 
certificates. They are prepared and ready along 
with others previously trained to serve in disaster, 
the blood program, veterans’ facilities, and to 
meet other needs of the community. 

Canteen service and civil defense. The Ameri- 
can National Red Cross has agreed to train more 
women in canteen service to meet the needs of 
civil defense. This training is done by the chapter 
in co-operation with the local director of civil 
defense. 

In Camden and Gloucester Counties, New Jer- 
sey, as well as in many other chapters, training 
has been given to many women. Members of the 
state and local home economics associations are 
giving their full support to this project by helping 
to recruit canteen instructors where needed. Many 
of these instructors have indicated their willingness 
“to serve with the chapter disaster services,” “su- 
pervise disaster feeding operations in local com- 
munity,” and, in some instances, “to supervise 
disaster feeding operations in other communities.” 

Home service. In the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter, a volunteer assists the director of food and 
nutrition in the construction of simple exhibits for 
the home service reception room. Here families 
of veterans and servicemen come for guidance and 
assistance. The nutrition exhibit is changed weekly 
and menus, recipes, and the good buys of the week 
are included. Budget guides are also available in 
order to help the families get the most for their 
food dollar. 

Home nursing is taught in many schools as part 
of the curriculum. Home economics teachers take 
the Red Cross instructor's training and become 
authorized instructors. In Minneapolis the food 
and nutrition director has volunteers to help her. 
One is assigned to assist as a consultant for nursing 
services. 

In many chapters, the volunteer nutritionist not 
only assists the nursing instructor in the nutrition 
content of the course Home Care of the Sick but 
also helps to evaluate the diets of the members of 
the classes in Mother and Baby Care. These evalu- 
ations are discussed with the nursing instructor, 
and the teaching is adjusted to the individual needs 
of those in the class. 

In Rochester, New York, weight control classes 
are conducted with great interest and success. Sev- 
eral volunteers assist in the teaching of these 
classes. 
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Don Berg 


Two Red Cross volunteers evaluate diets for high school 
students served by the Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County Red Cross Chapter. Gladys Jacobson (right), 
volunteers time as a Red Cross nutritionist in addition 
to her duties as a home economics teacher in the Min- 


neapolis Public Schools. Mrs. H. E. Rhoads, RN, is a 
volunteer instructor trainer for Red Cross nursing serv- 
ices. Miss Jacobson is treasurer of the Minnesota Home 
Economics Association. 


In Lexington, Kentucky, the senior university 
students majoring in food and nutrition, under the 
guidance of their professor who is the food and 
nutrition chairman of the chapter, assist in the 
cooking and nutrition classes for men and women 
at the Eastern State Hospital. They also help in 
the prenatal and well-baby clinics. 

Besides helping in their professional field, these 
volunteers are also blood donors, and many help 
in the annual Red Cross fund campaign. 

The opportunity is yours to help your fellowmen 
by assisting the many services of Red Cross with 
their food and nutrition needs. If you are not 
already a volunteer, ask for the following materials 
from your Red Cross chapter: “You Have a Place 
in This Picture,” ARC 1826; “The Food and Nutri- 
tion Handbook,” ARC 1825; and “Application for 
Service,” Form 303. As a busy homemaker you will 
add interest to your life by using your special 
skills in meeting needs, and as a career woman 
you can share your experiences and interests as 
well as skills. 





International Seminar 
to Be Held in Paris This Summer 


An international seminar on “Education and the 
Problems of Daily Living” is to be held at the 
Centre International d'Etudes Pédagogiques at 
Sévres (Paris), France, from June 20 to July 7, 
1954. 

The seminar is one result of the annual field 
trip to Western Europe (formerly the textiles and 
clothing tour), the vision of home economics in 
higher institutions in this country gained by the 
European conductor on her annual speaking en- 
gagements here, the study of education in 1951 in 
France made by Beulah I. Coon, agent for studies 
and research of the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the Office of Education, and the interest 
of a group of French educators who observed home 
economics programs in the United States last 
spring. 

The seminar announcement from Mme. E. 
Hatinguais, director of the Centre, says that 


The French Ministry of National Education has recently 
appointed a Committee to investigate an educational ap- 
proach to modern daily living. 

In order to consider and co-ordinate the views of educa- 
tors, research workers and specialists from different coun- 
tries, as well as to offer a platform for wide discussion of 
the various aspects of the problem, the Committee proposes 
to hold an International Seminar for a selected group on: 
“Education and the Problems of Daily Living.” 

We have planned to organize the following Committees 
and Subcommittees: 

1. Economic and Social Problems in relation to the indi- 

vidual and the family 

(a) Foods and Nutrition, (b) Clothing and Textiles 

Modern Housing (rural and urban) 

(a) Construction, (b) Equipment, (c) Decoration 

Human Relations 

(a) Family relations, (b) Special problems pertaining 
to the Child, (c) Professional and intergroup rela- 
tions, (d) Civic and international relations 

Education 

(a) Elements of Social and Natural Sciences essential 
to the requirements of modern life, (b) Incorpora- 
tion of the field of Home Economics in the frame 
work of existing systems of education. 

The findings of each of these working groups will be 
ultimately discussed and coordinated by all members at 
general meetings. 


Philip V. Cardon Appointed to Head 
Food and Agriculture Organization 


Philip V. Cardon of the United States is the new 
director general of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, to succeed 
Norris E. Dodd. Dr. Cardon is a former adminis- 
trator of the USDA Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration. 

In an acceptance statement to the Seventh Ses- 
sion of the Conference of the FAO meeting in 
Rome in December, Dr. Cardon said: 


To me FAO is now an established institution within 
which the shared interests of all member countries can 
find expression. We must devote concerted effort toward 
keeping this institution strong, competent, alert and active 
It must be prepared to advise, to lead, and to act. The 
difficulties we face must never be permitted to dim our 
vision of the objectives we aim to achieve, Let us strive 
jointly to aid the Organization in even more clearly relating 
its functions to our aspirations, in both the production and 
distribution aspects of the goals we seek to achieve. 

By developing common understanding, mutual confi- 
dence, and concerted effort, we can attain whatever we 
have the will to attain. 


Conferences and Meetings 
of Other Associations 


The Future Homemakers of America announces 
that dates for regional meetings have been changed 
to the following: Southern Region, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, June 22-25; Pacific Region, Logan, Utah, 
July 19-22. 

The Seventh International Conference of Social 
Work, which will meet in Toronto, Canada, June 
27 to July 2, has chosen as its theme “Promoting 
Social Work through Self-Help and Co-operative 
Action.” Information leaflet and registration forms 
are available from the U. S. Committee of the 
International Conference of Social Work, Inc., 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

A Second National Conference on Trichinosis 
will be held in Chicago on March 1 to discuss 
methods of education, problems of human and 
animal health, and research in relation to control 
of this disease. The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, the American Medical Association, and the 
United States Public Health Service are among the 
organizations sponsoring the Conference. 

Approximately 40 national organizations in- 
terested in aspects of health and education are 
joining with the American College Health Associa- 
tion in sponsoring the Fourth National Conference 
on Health in Colleges from May 5 to 8 at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City. The theme will be: 
“Teamwork in Meeting the Health Needs of 
College Students.” 





Your “Journal” Serves You. 


Do You Serve It? 


Dorotuy D. Scott 
Chairman 
Advisory Committee on AHEA Publications 


At its annual autumn meeting the advisory com- 
mittee on AHEA publications, in the process of a 
two-day discussion, came to recognize that many 
of its concerns spring from a central problem—the 
need for wider readership. Increased membership 
in AHEA is one avenue for extending JouRNAL 
circulation, and this is important. Of more direct 
concern to this committee, however, is increased 
use of the Journat by members. 

To emphasize use of the JourNat, 
posed that the committee make known to AHEA 
members some of the problems and plans relevant 
to JournaL planning and encourage each member 
to: 

1. Watch for our professional journal each month 
and make full use of it 
Acquaint others with the usefulness of the 
JOURNAL 
Encourage young home economists and students 
to use their professional journal in their own 
professional development 
Send suggestions to the editor of ways the 
Journat is or could be more helpful to you 
and to others with similar interests 
Consider the quality and success of the JouRNAL 
a personal concern and work to the end that it 
becomes increasingly useful to the wide variety 
of interests and needs of AHEA members. 

Headquarters staff and the advisory committee 
have evidence that the Journat is serving well 
many of its readers. There is also evidence that 
some AHEA members are not regular readers of 
the Journat. This situation poses a real problem. 

Our professional journal represents our interests 
well and should have the support of the entire 
profession it represents. The scope of the needs 
and interests of home economists is tremendous. 


it was pro- 


AHEA members include the researcher, the college 
teacher, the college student, the home economist in 
business, the secondary school teacher, the exten- 
sion worker, those in institution management, social 
welfare and public health, the homemaker, and 
others. Journat architects plan to present not only 
material of value to all home economists, but— 
well distributed through each volume—material for 
the professional use of these special groups. For 
example, a subcommittee planned a series of articles 
for this year of special value to secondary school 
teachers based on a survey of a sample of the 
AHEA elementary, secondary, and adult education 
department for suggestions. We hope that you— 
teachers and supervisors particularly—will te ll the 
editor if you like this series of articles. 

During the past month a similar survey has 
been made of a sampling of the members of the 
Extension Service department of AHEA. Wishes 
expressed by the respondents will be considered in 
plans to increase the usefulness of the JouRNAL to 
extension workers. The committee hopes that such 
informal readership surveys can be a continuing 
activity, eventually reaching all groups in the 
Association. 

Business considerations. In the face 
Journat publication costs, financial support from 
advertising is a real necessity. Our AHEA business 
manager and our advertising sales representatives 
tell us repeatedly that proof of a wide and satisfied 
readership is the most effective adve rtising promo- 
tion sales talk. During the autumn and this winter 
the headquarters staff has undertaken a very im- 
portant project of assembling informative and 
interpretive material which can be used in soliciting 
Journat advertising. It is important that each 
home economist avail herself of every opportunity 
to point out to business concerns the prestige and 
influence of our professional Journat within her 
specific interest group. Have you told an adver- 
tiser or possible advertiser that you consider the 
JournaL or Home Economics a reliable source of 
ideas or leads in selection of materials to be pur- 
chased? Do you ever tell our JounnaL advertisers 
how you use the material in their JournaL ads? 

The committee and he ~adquarters staff seek your 
help, ideas, and opinions. Write to us directly or 
send a letter to “Our Readers Say” section of the 
JournaL. We want to hear from both our long- 
time members and our young home economists. 

The committee is convinced that the editorial 
staff members are doing a superior job. They de- 
serve the support and co-operation of every AHEA 
member in achieving maximum reade ship and 
use of the JouRNAL. 


of rising 


AHEA’s Membership Goal—10 Per Cent More in °53-54. 
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New Section of NCFR 


Meets During Annual Meeting 


May A. WesTBROOK 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


Mrs. Westbrook represented AHEA at the 
meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations she reports here. 


The Council's new section of family development 
through co-operative nursery schools met for the 
first time at the annual meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations, September 1 to 3, 
1953, at the Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Katharine Whiteside-Taylor’s introductory _re- 
marks stressed the important place that co-operative 
nursery schools fill in providing group education for 
parents as well as for children. Children are in 
the most malleable stage and parents most highly 
motivated for education when children are at the 
Mothers want to understand their 
fears that they do not know 
isolated, 


preschool stage. 
they have 
enough. Young mothers are 
and often highly frustrated, and long for a group 
to belong to and for significant outlet for their 
abilities. They gain insight and knowledge through 
participation in the co-operative and also often gain 
through it the better adjustment that enables them 
to use what they have learned constructively. 
Other speakers described successful co-operative 


children; 
lonesome, 


nursery schools and discussed the kinds of requests 
for training help that schools receive from partic- 
ipants in co-operative nursery schools. 

In her summary of the discussion, Dr. Taylor 
said that the co-operatives supply needed stre ‘noth 
for today’s small families by providing a warm 
sense of group belonging and group help similar 
to that provided by the larger families of earlier 
days. 

Discussion of policies for the Council's official 
journal, Marriage and Family Living, resulted in 
recommendations designed to make the journal 
more broadly representative of the various groups 
working co-operatively in the field of marriage and 
family living. 

The next annual meeting of the 
held at the University of California 
July 8 to 10, 1954. 


[Since this meeting somewhat overlaps the 


NCFR will be 
at Berkeley, 


annual meeting of AHEA, plans are being made to 
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invite those registered for the NCFR meeting to 
attend the Friday general session of the AHEA. ] 


New Editor for Marriage and Family Living 


Since the annual meeting reported above, the 
NCFR announces that Meyer F. Nimkoff has been 
elected editor and James H. S. Bossard chairman of 
the editorial board of Marriage and Family Living 
Dr. Nimkoff is professor of sociology at the Florida 
State University. Dr. 
William T. Carter Foundation at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Journal policy recently adopted by 
the executive committee of the National Council 
on Family Relations seeks to strengthen the role 
of Marriage and Family Living as a journal of 
interdisciplinary and interprofessional communica- 


Bossard is director of the 


tion among those interested in family relations. 


Physicians and Schools 


Consider Health Problems 


Marrua T. THOMPSON 


Homemaking Teacher, Peoria, Ulinois 


Mrs. Thompson, chairman of the department 
of elementary and secondary schools of the 
Illinois Home repre- 
sented AHEA at the meeting she reports here. 


Economics Association, 


The American Medical Association through its 
Bureau of Health Education sponsored fourth 
national conference on physicians and schools in 
Highland Park, Illinois, from September 30 through 
October 2. 

The purposes of the conference were: to evaluate 
progress; to discover methods of working together; 
to explore administration techniques; and to agree 
on policies so that joint action by the public health, 
educational, 
the development of effective health services for 


and medical professions will lead to 


school children, while recognizing the primary 
responsibility of each family for the health of 
children. 

health 
active participants in 
AHEA representa 
tive, a classroom teacher, joined the group which 


“The Health of School Personnel.” Mem 


bers of this group represented city and state health 


Approximately 200 physicians, public 


officials, and educators were 


the 12 discussion groups. The 
discussed 
departments, college and university health educa 
tion staffs, school nurses, boards of education, and 


classroom teachers 
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Discussion in the group began with the assump- 
tion that children should be in the presence of 
healthy and well-adjusted people, and furthermore 
that the school plant has the obligation to work 
toward and to provide this opportunity and setting 
for children, The group recommended: (1) peri- 
odic health examinations; (2) health education and 
development of good health patterns in teacher- 
(3) a healthy economic level 


training institutions; 
healthy working 


with security and retirement; (4) 


and living conditions; (5) recognition and prestige, 
with opportunity to advance professionally; and 
(6) availability of health counseling services. 
Following are some of the conclusions reached 
by the discussion groups and presented to the final 


general meeting: 

Health information of schools, families, and private doc- 
tors should be exchanged more freely with teachers to assist 
them in proper management of pupils. 

The confidential nature of some health information re- 
quires respect. 

Nurses serving high schools are valuable health counselors. 

Family responsibility for the child’s health was stressed. 

School health services in rural areas can be improved 
through development of full-time local public health 
units, 

Advisory school health councils made up of all segments 
of education of the community could best meet the health 
needs of children. 

State departments of health and state departments of 
education should give leadership in developing health 
councils, 

Safety education and a plan for meeting emergencies of 
illness and injury at sé hool were stressed, 

Elementary school children should not take part in sports 
involving severe body contact and competition beyond the 
community level. 

An educational organization could set up criteria for the 
selection of teachers through a committee established for 
that purpose, These criteria would help teacher-training 
institutions in setting up standards. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions should assume the major responsibility for guiding 
and screening teachers. 

Health examinations should be made a condition of em- 
ployment of school personnel. 

Conditions of work must be of a standard to provide 
healthy living conditions for school personnel. 


Edward J. McCormick, MD, president of the 
American Medical Association, urged educators to 
help solve the greatest hazard of childhood which, 
he said, is accidental injury and death. Dr. Me- 
Cormick said that preventable accidents are the 
leading cause of death between the ages of 1 and 
14, killing 14,000 children annually. 
pointed out, is more than the combined mortality 
of the six diseases which are the next big causes of 
death. These are: pneumonia, congenital defects, 
cancer, tuberculosis, leukemia, and heart disease. 


This total, he 
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Spring Meetings of State 


Home Econom 


STATE 
Colorado 
Delaware 


District of Columbia’... 


Georgia 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland ' 


Massachusetts ” 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

NOW JOTSSY ....ccrececrcreseres 
New York 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Utah 

Virginia 
Washington .................. ; 
West Virginia . 


Wisconsin ... 


! Joint meeting of D. C. 
D. C. Dietetic 


sociation, 


Association, 


state associations. 


Publications 


....Waterville, 
..National Institutes of 


Maryland Home 
and Maryland Dietetic 


2 In co-operation with some of the other New 


available 


ics Associations 


Ciry AND DaTE 

Boulder, April 23-24 

Dover, May 1 

National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, May 1 

Macon, March 26-27 


.Lafayette, April 9-10 


Des Moines, ape 3 
Topeka, March 25-27 
Alexandria, March 12-13 
May 8 


Health, Bethesda, May 1 


.. Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 


_— & 


Portsmouth, 

21-22 
Detroit, April 29-May 1 
Duluth, May 8 


May 


...Columbia, March 26-27 
..Helena, February 19-20 


Lincoln, March 13 
New Brunswick, May 1 
Ithaca, April 23-24 
Fargo, April 9-10 
Cleveland, April 2-3 
Corvallis, April 2-3 
Harrisburg, May 7-8 
Huron, April 9-10 


.. Knoxville, April 23-25 


Fort Worth, March 11-13 
Salt Lake City, April 23-24 


Richmond, March 18-20 


Pullman, April 9-10 


.. Jackson’s Mill, Weston, 


April 30-May 1 
Stevens Point, April 9-10 


Economics Association, 


Economics As- 


Home 


Association. 


England 


AHEA shead- 


from 


quarters for state meetings include as many copies 


of the 


sample copy of the AHE 
series. While AHEA does not ship pub- 


to Buy” 


AHEA Publications List as needed and a 


A career packet and “How 


lications on consignment, state associations may, of 
course, buy publications at quantity prices for re- 
sale at annual meetings without return privileges. 




















Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Mary E. MATHER 
University of Illinois 


The role of the research specialist, |. W. Wricut- 
stone. Phi Delta Kappan 35, No. 1 (Oct. 1953), 
pp. 41-44. 

The specialist in educational research has a num- 
ber of functions to perform as a guide in planning, 
designing, and conducting educational experimen- 
tation. He plays the role of educational psycholo- 
gist, clinical psychologist, research and test techni- 
cian, statistician, communicator, and interpreter of 
research findings. Application of the findings from 
an experiment involves not only the interpretation 
of technical matters so that they may be both 
understood and used by less specialized colleagues 
but also includes the problem of participating suc- 
cessfully with individuals and groups so that results 
of research can be incorporated into school policies 
and practices. 


Educational goals for college women, E. F. 
Dotan. Assoc. Am. Colleges Bull. 39, No. 3 
(Oct. 1953), pp. 441-451. 

Although college education for women is well 
accepted today and increasing numbers of women 
have been graduated over the generations, it is felt 
that colleges are not doing all they can to help 
women graduates realize their full powers in mod- 
ern America. Research studies show that under- 
graduates frequently stress marriage as a_ final 
value, seemingly considering it an unchangeable 
state. That other plans for their lives are seldom 
in progress is considered wasteful, though under- 
standable, by this author. 

Colleges, although recognizing the social pres- 
sures encouraging women to think of marriage, are 
in a key position to help the students move away 
from too-limited planning and find a true perspec- 
tive of their life work. The climate of opinion on 
the campus should be favorable to developing self- 
respect in women and for helping them to plan 
consciously for the future in terms of the long 


range. 








Employment counseling for the undergraduate 
should no longer be predicated on the traditional 
pattern of the single woman working outside the 
home and all others working in the home since 
this pattern has radically changed. Married college 
women in gainful employment present a growing 
problem to the college whether the work is needed 
for support or whether the desire to work is based 
on other reasons. 

A natural projection of the college campaign to 
plan ahead during undergraduate days is assist- 
ance to married alumnae to keep abreast until times 
of freedom from family and household. This assist 
ance could well be channeled through the alumnae 
organizations. There would be many advantages 
of organized alumnae in terms of publicity, job 
information, adjustment of job to person, and job 
placement. 

The full development of human resources is rec- 
ognized as a major necessity today. The author 
hopes that she has given a few suggestions for 
conservation as well as for increased satisfactions 
for college women and increased strengths for 
higher education. 


Academic freedom: a long view, E. D. Dunyen, 
Jn. J. Higher Educ, 24, No. 7 (Oct. 1953), pp 
345-348, 393. 

The mid-twentieth century threatens many re- 
strictions against the nonconformist in the realm 
of ideas; yet research and scholarship in higher 
education depend upon making new interpretations 
and presenting new ideas. Faculties cannot afford 
to sit by complacently while colleagues face attacks. 
Appropriate action need not involve a fight in the 
press or courts, but educators must recognize that 
they have only the uncertain effectiveness of aca- 
demic tradition against the power of financial 
support and political influence held by those 
aroused against them. Appropriate action must 
take into account that most people do not sense 
the long-range implications of immediate events, 
nor do they really understand how colleges and 
universities function. 

Colleges and universities need more sympathetic 
public understanding and wider public support of 
their traditional functions of free inquiry and com- 
munication of knowledge. This should be an urgent 
mission for leaders in education today. 

Perhaps a shift from the traditional defense of 
academic freedom to a constructive “selling” of the 
contributions made to society as a result of this 
freedom is necessary as an underlying point of 
view. The public needs to understand that the 
present hysteria can cause a hardening of the 
nation’s intellectual arteries and stop the flow of 
ideas essential for survival in our changing society 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Florence TURNBULL 
University of Washington 


An appraisal of the BLS consumer price index, 
O. E. Vaucnan. J. Marketing 18, No. 2 (Oct. 
1953), pp. 138-145. 

The consumer price index was recently revised 
for two reasons: (1) to achieve adjustment to cur- 
rent buying habits and (2) to improve the index 
as a measure of national urban price changes. 

The three main differences between the old and 
the new index are: (1) the introduction of a new 
“market basket” based on the 1950 Survey of Con- 
sumer Expenditures, (2) the selection of a new 
sample of cities, and (3) the adoption of a new 
base period (1947-49 = 100). 

The sample of cities has been changed to include 
smalier cities. Price changes are now measured in 
20 large cities and 26 smaller cities as compared 
to 34 large cities previously. (Food was previously 
priced in 56 cities. ) 

In the new “market basket” the importance of 
food and housing relative to other money outlays 
has decreased. 

The composition of some of the subgroup indexes 
has changed. Whereas formerly an index was cal- 
culated for rent alone the new housing index in- 
cludes expenditures for rent, the purchase of a 
house, fuel, house furnishings, household opera- 
tion, and home maintenance. New separate indexes 
are now calculated for transportation, medical 
care, recreation and education, and personal care. 

The weighting, as with the old index, is based 
upon the spending habits of wage-earner and 
salaried-clerical worker families of two or more 
persons. However, the family income limit has 
been raised so that families earning up to $10,000 
after taxes are now included rather than only those 
earning up to $2,000 as previously. 

This article also discusses problems connected 
with calculating a “cost of living” index rather than 
a consumer price index. 


Extension of old-age and survivors insurance: 
A summary of the consultants’ report. Social 
Security Bull. 16, No. 9 (Sept. 1953), pp. 3-7. 
In February 1953 President Eisenhower recom- 

mended prompt extension of the provisions of the 

old-age and survivors insurance law to cover mil- 
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lions of citizens who have been left out of the social 

security system. A group of consultants was asked 

to study the problem. Some of the recommenda- 
tions of the group were: 

1. Allow coverage under federal-state agreements 
of members of state and local government retir- 
ing systems under provisions requiring that all 
members of a coverage group be brought in if 
any are covered. 

Cover self-employed professional persons on the 
same basis as other non-farm self-employed are 
now covered. 

Cover farm operators. 

Cover cash wages earned in hired farm work 
and cash wages of domestic workers regardless 
of the number of days the individual works for 
a single employer. 

Allow coverage for ministers and members of 
religious orders (other than those who take a 
vow of poverty ). 

Cover employees engaged in fishing and similar 
activities who are now excluded. 

Extend for a limited period the present provi- 
sion giving “free” wage credits of $160 a month 
for service in the armed forces. 

Revise the method of computing the average 
monthly wage to provide that the three years in 
which earning credits were the lowest (or non- 
existent) would ordinarily be disregarded but 
in no case shall the period over which the 
average monthly wage is computed be less than 
the period of time required for the worker to 
obtain fully insured status. 


The changing American market: III, The lush 
new suburban market. Fortune 48, No. 5 
(Nov. 1953), pp. 128-131, 230+. 

The new suburban market referred to as “Sub- 
urbia” and described in this article is made up of 
the growing moneyed middle class of people who 
work in a city but prefer to live where there is 
more open space. The average income of the sub- 
urban family is $6500 as compared to about $3800 
for the rest of the nation. 

The writer points out that although retailers have 
moved to the suburbs they haven't “harnessed what 
might be called Suburbia’s underlying dynamism.” 
The producers, marketers, and advertisers have 
been concentrating on the average individual rather 
than on the “leaders” who introduce changes. “The 
dynamic picture eludes marketers because they 
have not paid enough attention to the trend of 
tastes in the groups that make up the suburban 


market.” 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Ruta Hoer.in 
Ohio State University 


Do college girls conform to the standards of 
their parents? M.S. Wiutson. Marriage & Fam- 
ily Living 15, No. 3 (Aug. 1953), pp. 207- 
208. 

As a partial answer to the question “Is college 
influence stronger than parental influence?” a re- 
search study was focused on whether college girls 
conform to the standards of their parents and the 
reasons for conformity or nonconformity. 

One hundred freshman and sophomore women 
gave information in 12 areas of parent-daughter 
relationships through written case studies and inter- 
Views, 

The results showed that girls were relatively 
conformist, accepting parents’ standards in 10 out 
Democratic family control was the 
most significant factor, the ideal being securely 
entrenched in middle-class families. Parental in- 
fluence stretched far beyond present standards set 
by the parents. 

Conformity was high in regard to drinking alco- 
choice of colleges. The 


of 12 areas. 


holic beverages and in 
most serious type of nonconformity was in the 
matter of mate selection. Strained parent-daughter 
relationships occurred when a girl became serious 
over a boy and her parents disapproved. Indiffer- 
ence to parental standards and evasion were some- 


times practiced. 


Personality expression and subordination in 
marriage, D. R. Mace. Marriage & Family Liv- 
ing 15, No. 3 (Aug. 1953), pp. 205-207. 
“Whenever two individuals undertake a close 

and continuous association, ine vitably occasions 

will arise when there will be a clash of wills.” 
Conflict is an inescapable part of the nature of 

“Hostilities” are as much a part of mar- 

as the mutual need of 


marriage. 
riage as are such “affinities” 
the couple for sexual fulfillment or the sense of 
comradeship created by two minds in tune. The 
hostility is merely the self-defense of the individual 
ego against the threat of incorporation into another 
personality. 

“A marriage should be able to include the expres- 
sion of both positive and negative emotion if it is 
to be a really satisfy ing relationship.” 
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A conflict may end without either partner's giv- 
ing ground; one may give up to the other; or the 
desirable solution is the progressive mutual adapta- 
tion of the couple. 

In a mature marriage there will be a continuous 
exchange of roles between one partner and the 
other as the occasion requires despite the biolog- 
ical, cultural, and personal factors which cause 
such a variety of patterns. 


Most parents need help sometimes, D. McCune 
and B. Greenriecp. Child Study 30, No. 4 (Fall 
1953), pp. 38-42. 

Reassurance is given to parents who sometimes 
feel they should be able to solve all their child- 
rearing problems. Since pediatricians and doctors 
help with problems of physical health, why not the 
same standards applied to handling those of emo- 
tional health? The Child Study Association of 
America has a counseling service to aid parents 
which includes counseling by psychiatric social 
workers who also make necessary referrals. 

A case study concerning the slee ‘ping problems 
of three-year- old Linda and how both parents were 
counseled is presented as an illustration of the type 


of counseling done by this service. 


A mother speaks—expectant parents want to be 
briefed about childbirth, G. W. Gisson. The 
Child 18, No. 2 (Oct. 1953), pp. 19-21, 29. 
Parents want to be briefed for the experience of 

childbirth. Having a baby is a maturing and per- 

sonal emotional experience as well as a physical 
one; it is a family affair, not a solo. 

Consumers of maternity care, the prospective 
fathers and mothers, are asking their doctors to 
take a more positive part and are expecting to be 
taught the facts which will remove needless fears 
caused by different attitude has 
sprung up among expectant parents about the se- 
lection of medical, nursing, and hospital care. A 
products and 


ignorance. A 


consumer competitive 


and availability with 


compares 
services—the quality, price, 
rising costs as the voluntary hospital insurance 
plans aid the young consumer. For those who live 
in large cities, selection, in terms of finding the best 
service that money Many 
mothers in rural or isolated areas still have to 


can buy, is available. 
search for quality in medical service 
Changes in the highly organized routine of any 
institution take planning, effort, and imagination to 
get started. The doctor, nurse, and consumer need 
to talk to one another and say the things that are 


truly on their minds 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Heten MARLEY 
University of Toledo 

and Nett WHire 

Purdue University 


Hard surface floor coverings in furniture stores, 
M. G. Marvex. Home Furnishings 101, No. 3 
(March 1953), p. 22. 

Reports for 1952 year-end study of hard surface 
floor covering sales are based upon a 15 per cent 
return from 1,379 stores selected by random sam- 
pling. 

Today 7 out of 10 furniture stores carry hard 
surface coverings compared with 5 in 10 in 1948. 

The best selling types in order of rank were: 
felt base 84 per cent, inlaid linoleum 61 per cent, 
asphalt tile 38 per cent, plastic 29 per cent, lino- 
leum tile 20 per cent, rubber tile 15 per cent, and 
cork tile 0.8 per cent. 

Marblized patterns sell 62 per cent to geometric 
patterns 37 per cent. The best-selling predominant 
colors (ranked on a 5-4-3-2-1 point basis) are 
greens 460 points, greys 421, reds 334, yellows 190, 
beiges 188, blues 96, browns 50, and black 7. 

In almost two-thirds of the stores, half or more 
of the unit sales of hard surface floor coverings are 
installed by the store. Comparison of the 1952 fig- 
ures with those for 1951 show that 7 out of 10 
stores report no changes in the status of store 
versus consumer installations, with the remaining 
3 about equally divided in reporting either an 
increase or decrease in store installations.—N.W. 


Leaders of attack on blight agree on recommen- 
dations to every city. House & Home 4, No. 4 
(Oct. 1953), pp. 100-113. 

Slums are caused by overcrowding superimposed 
on neglect by owners, occupants, and communities. 
Principles set down by a Round Table of Housing 
Leaders sponsored by House and Home to guide 
the attack on blight were: 

Fighting blight is a local responsibility. 

Cost of rehabilitation should be borne by the 
landlord or owner. 

Cleaning up slums would save the city money 
in fighting fire, disease, and delinquency. 
Conservation programs must be directed by 
both houses and neighborhoods. 

Demolition of the worst houses is essential. 
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The causes of blight are overcrowding and 
neglect. 

Any program relying on compulsion alone will 
fail. 

Public opinion must be activated. 

Unit by unit the cost of bringing the worst 
slums up to minimum decency standards is 
about $500 to $1,000. 

The total cost of revitalizing our cities will be 
great. Economies must be practiced at every 
step. 

Most slum tenants pay high enough rents to 
entitle them to decent shelter. 

Better housing for low-income families can be 
provided most economically in one- and two- 
family or row houses. 

State and federal governments must leave 
enough fields for taxation to let cities pay their 
share of rehabilitation costs. 

A single department should have charge of 
rehabilitation. 

Neighborhood inspections should be made pe- 
riodically to discover sources of decay and 
deterioration.—H.M. 


How fresh decorating helps sell interiors. House 
& Home 4, No. 4 (Oct. 1953), pp. 142-155. 
Five ingredients sell interiors: 

Uncluttered without 
protuberances 

Light wall colors, subdued, but never wishy- 
washy, drab, or monotonous 

Tidy floors which look like new and are easy 
to keep without demanding expensive coverings 
Visual continuity that lets one room flow into 
another suggests a contemporary open plan 
(A unified color scheme makes the house seem 


surfaces, dust-catching 


larger. ) 
Decorating extras, such as storage walls, a 
paneled wall, smart wallpaper, a pull-down 
light fixture, or some feature people will re- 
member 

Disfigured walls may be camouflaged with wall- 
paper, especially small, close patterns, coated can- 
vas, textured plastics simulating wood or open 
reeds, decorative plywood, or plastic laminates like 
those used on counter tops. 

Lighting can be brought up to date by shielding 
bare bulbs or replacing low ceiling fixtures. 

To add interest install a screen, raise the fire- 
place hearth, install traverse curtain rods, or put 
a mirror on one wall. Additional towel racks, cabi- 
nets, built-in storage, good lighting, ventilating 
fans, and kitchen features are “plus” values.—H.M. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DonaLpson 
University of Wisconsin 


Appraisal of school lunch programs: II, Changes 
in management practices after in-service 
training, |]. C. Operr. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1953), pp. 1113-1117. 

This is a report of part of a research project 
planned to study the effect of in-service training 
on certain management factors of school lunch pro- 
grams. The lunch program in each of 13 Ohio 
schools was rated by a score card developed by the 
author. Data were collected for calculating the 
nutritive value and the degree of pupil participa- 
tion. An in-service training program was conducted 
to improve certain management factors and _ to in- 
crease the nutritive value of the lunches served. 
\ final survey was made to determine the differ- 
ences in the lunch program which might be attrib- 
uted to the training program. Statistical analyses 
of the data showed that there was a significant 
increase in total scores for the group of 13 schools 
and that the individual differences in three of the 
schools were also significant. 


Actual cost of peeled potatoes. Coll. & Univ. 

Bus. 15, No. 5 (Nov. 1953), pp. 48, 50. 

The actual cost of ready-to-cook potatoes in- 
cludes the purchase price, the shrinkage loss of 
peeling, and the cost of the labor involved in peel- 
ing and handling the potatoes. The last two factors 
may influence cost when different methods of peel- 
ing are used. A study conducted at Michigan State 
College in co-operation with the National Restau- 
rant Association indicated that a package of pota- 
toes purchased in the average institution contains 
potatoes of various sizes, the greatest proportion 
being of the small size. This research showed that 
when potatoes of variable sizes were peeled to- 
gether in a standard abrasive type of peeler, there 
was a greater peeling loss than when the potatoes 
were separated into small, medium, and large sizes 
before being peeled. When the potatoes were sep- 
arated according to size, the average yield per 100 
pounds was greater and the labor cost was lower. 


Lady, look at that kitchen! RK. Marsu. Modern 
Hosp. 81, No. 5 (Nov. 1953), pp. 51-53. 
It is the duty of the dietitian as a supervisor to 
train her employees for better sanitation standards 
She should examine, prepare, check, regulate, and 
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control; but her employees must know how to 
maintain the everyday standards and techniques to 
attain the desired standards for sanitation. As a 
foundation for an effective sanitation program, the 
institution should check city ordinances, ask the 
advice of the public health inspectors, and put into 
effect good sanitation practices in maintaining 
kitchen areas and preparing and serving meals. The 
effectiveness of the sanitation program in a food 
service unit should be evaluated by a careful 
spection of the food service areas. Check the en 
trances to the unit, walls, floors, and large equip 
ment regarding sanitation standards. Consider the 
effectiveness of the daily cleaning schedule for 
floors, equipment, storage areas. Then consider 
the personal factors in food handling and contami- 
nation. The rules for personal sanitation are simple 
but apparently are hard to follow. The dietary 
department should utilize the facilities of the bac- 
teriology laboratory of the institution to check the 
effectiveness of the sanitation program. 


Quality food means more than recipes, I. | 
Aupricu. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 11 (Nov 
1953), pp. 1089-1093. 

To develop large-quantity recipes from good, 
family-size recipes is not a simple task but one 
which requires careful, methodical, step-wise pro 
cedure. The following factors are essential to the 
production of foods with the “homemade” touch 
a definite standard of quality food; a clear concept 
of standards of quality for all products; good recipe 
sources with clear, concise, simplified directions 
and procedures; good-quality raw materials; con- 
stant maintenance of quality at all stages of pro 
duction; control of the final stages of production; 
adequate equipment; a knowledge of new develop- 
ments in food products and procedures; and the 
objective of maintaining unrelaxing standards for 
quality. 

In order to convert home recipes to quantity 
recipes and approach the problem methodically, 
one must: know exactly what ingredients are re- 
quired; know the complete mixing procedure; know 
the time and temperature necessary for cooking 
and baking the product; develop and increase the 
recipe a step at a time, doubling the quantities at 
each trial; recheck procedure if the quality of the 
product does not meet the standards required; 
measure the dry ingredients in the order in which 
they are combined; determine the size of the por- 
tion you wish; adapt new or old recipes to meet 
the requirements of your particular type of food 
service. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Cecitia Scuuck 
Purdue University 


The effect of sodium fluoride application on the 
dental caries experience in adults, B. KuTLER 
and R. L. IreLanp. J. Dental Research 32, No. 4 
(Aug. 1953), pp. 458-462. 

Observations on the results of topical application 
of sodium fluoride solutions on the teeth of adults 
are very limited. To investigate the effect of this 
treatment on dental caries experience in adults, the 
authors employed the procedure most commonly 
used in establishing beneficial results with children. 

The subjects were 147 students at the University 
of Nebraska College of Medicine who ranged in 
age from 20 to 42 years with a median age of 24 
years. Fifty per cent received treatment on the 
right quadrants, and the other 50 per cent were 
treated on the left quadrants. The opposite quad- 
rant in each case served as a control. Clinical and 
roentgenographic examinations were made before 
the last sodium fluoride treatment was given and 
again approximately 13.5 months later. No signifi- 
icant difference was found between treated and 
untreated quadrants either in the number of new 
DF (decayed or filled) teeth or in the number of 
DF surfaces in new DF teeth or in previously 
carious teeth. It was concluded that the applica- 
tions of sodium fluoride were of no significant 
value in decreasing dental caries after 13 months. 


Skeletal maturation progress of children with 
chronic nutritive failure: Effect of dietary 
supplement of reconstituted milk solids, 
T. D. Spies, S. Drerzen, R. M. SNopcrasse, G. S. 
Parker, and C. Currie. Am. J. Diseases Chil- 
dren 85, No. 1 (Jan. 1953), pp. 1-12. 

The addition to inadequate diets of a supple- 
ment of reconstituted whole or non-fat milk solids 
has been shown to reduce the retarding effect of 
nutritive failure on bone maturation. However, 
in order to accomplish this the supplement must be 
sufficient to overcome the accumulated deficiencies. 
Nineteen poorly nourished children receiving dry 
milk solids at a level equivalent in protein value to 
3 quarts of milk per week for a period of 40 weeks 
showed little if any change in rate of bone matura- 
tion when compared with a comparable group of 
children not receiving the added milk. When the 
supplement was increased to an equivalent in pro- 
tein value of 12 quarts of milk per week for 6 
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months, improvernent in the over-all rate of bone 
maturation in each of the 19 children was readily 
detectable. 


Preliminary report on the effect of smoking on 
ascorbic acid content of whole blood, A. Bour- 
guin and E. Musmanno. Am. J. Digestive Dis- 
eases 20, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 75-77. 

Both in vivo and in vitro studies are reported. 
These were concerned with (1) the effect of smok- 
ing on the ascorbic acid level of the blood; (2) the 
effect on ascorbic acid content of the addition of 
nicotinic acid to blood. 

Five subjects were chosen for the in vivo studies. 
Three who were smokers constituted the experi- 
mental group, and two who were nonsmokers 
served as controls. The studies covered 3 four-day 
periods. During the first period the subjects were 
on unrestricted diets and the experimental group 
followed usual smoking habits. During the second, 
ascorbic acid intake was controlled and the experi- 
mental group did not smoke; and during the third, 
dietary control was similar to the second, but the 
experimental subjects resumed smoking. Blood 
ascorbic acid levels were determined daily follow- 
ing a light breakfast. A comparison of findings for 
control and experimental groups and for the latter 
during smoking and nonsmoking intervals leads to 
the conclusion that smoking may bring about a 
lowering of blood ascorbic acid levels. 

Nicotine added to whole human blood was found 
to decrease ascorbic acid content of the blood 
about 24 to 31 per cent. 


Effect of three levels of fat intake on calcium 
metabolism, M. E. Fugua and M. B. Patron. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 10 (Oct. 1953), 
pp. 1010-1013. 

Conflicting reports have appeared on the effect 
of fat intake on calcium utilization. The authors 
carried out calcium balance studies on subjects 
consuming isocaloric diets (about 2100 calories) 
of three different fat levels, 45, 91, and 135 ¢g. The 
length of the study was eight weeks divided into 
four two-week periods. The first period was for the 
purpose of adjusting the subjects to the approxi- 
mately 600 mg food calcium which was the level 
of intake throughout the study. The remaining 
three periods were used to study the effects of the 
three levels of fat on calcium retention. In each of 
these three periods the first week was used for 
subject adjustment and the second for the balance 
period. No significant effect of the three levels of 
fat on calcium utilization was observed. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by 

CATHERINE M. Leamy, Sytvia B. ANDERSON, 
Ruta Wituiams, and Lema KAPLAN 

New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


World economic and agricultural commodity 
review and outlook. Monthly Bull. Agr. Econ. 
& Statistics 11, No. 7 (July 1953), pp. 1-7. 
Record world production in 1952-53 has been 

one of the main reasons that prices of primary 

commodities have dropped to the June 1950 level. 

However, retail food prices were somewhat higher 

than in 1951. 

able to produce many of their supplies, there has 

been a decrease in international trade for agricul- 
tural products. Improvement in world supplies has 
been especially marked in the case of grain. Rice 
is 6 per cent above prewar production but still 
shows the greatest serious shortage of all foods. 
The economic outlook for 1953-54 is bright. The 
The supply of beef in the 


Since importing countries have been 


predictions are that: 


United States will continue good; pork will increase 
in other producing countries; butter and other milk 
products supplies will remain good; edible vege- 
table oils and fats will continue at about the same 


price; the coffee is unlikely to fall. These 
predictions, however, do not mean that people 
throughout the world are satisfactorily nourished. 


—R.W. 


price 


The teaching-learning situation, G. W. ALLPort. 
Public Health Repts. 68, No. 9 (Sept. 1953), pp. 
875-879. 

Principles of the teaching-learning situations are 
stated as derived from the psychology of learning 
and the psychology of human relations. The teach- 
ers equipment should include up-to-date knowl- 
edge of his field and a contagious enthusiasm for 
his subject. He can work more effectively if he 
knows the background of training of each individ- 
ual student. Some suggestions for effective teach- 
careful organization of material, wise use 
consideration of best use 


ing are: 
of the lecture 
of textbooks, 
student participation. Since the article is directed 


method, 
and provision of opportunity for 
to medical school faculty, consideration is also 
given to teaching skills for dealing with patients 
through apprenticeship, psychodrama, and the use 
of recordings and one-way screens.—C.M.L. 
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A study of the food intake of a group of chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy in the Lakeville 
Sanatorium, C. M. Leamy. Am. J. Public Health 
43, No. 10 ( ‘Oct. 1953), pp. 1310-1317. 

In a study of 21 children with cerebral palsy in 

a sanatorium, the author investigated two ques- 

How do food intakes of these children com- 

pare with the recommended dietary allowance of 

the National Research Council for children of the 
age with potentially normal energy require- 
calorie intake of these chil- 


tions: 


same 
ments? How does the 
dren relate to their needs based on their develop- 
mental levels as expressed by chronological age 
and skeletal development and as determined by 
a study of roentgenograms of the wrist-hand 
area? 

A 48-hour food intake was found to be low in 
protein, calories, calcium, iron, vitamin A, thiamine, 
niacin, and ascorbic acid. Since the skeletal devel 
opment of many of the children was retarded, the 

calorie intakes were also studied in relation to the 
skeletal ages and found to be low even compared 
to this reduced allowance. The author points out 
that further studies are needed to determine the 
nutritional requirements of children with cerebral 
palsy and ways of meeting these needs with diets 


which the children are able to consume.—L.K. 


So that children may remain in their own 
homes, E. G. Warkins. The Child 18, No. 2 
(Oct. 1953), pp. 25-29. 

To make it possible for families to remain to- 
gether when a mother becomes unable to carry on 
fully the responsibilities in the home, the Public 
Assistance Division of the Cook County Depart- 
ment of Welfare in Illinois set up a plan involving 
the employment of a homemaker. The program is 
based on the premise that a child develops best 
in his own home, with his own family. 

Homemakers were recruited from mothers who 
were themselves receiving grants, from women who 
had been employed as homemakers in other agen- 
cies, or from women with related experience. The 
homemaker was chosen for her skill in homemaking 
and her ability to work with children as well as 
with grown people. Homemakers have Civil Serv- 
ice status. 

While it was originally planned to assign home- 
makers to those homes where the mother was 
absent or unable to function due to physical in- 
capacity, homemakers are used with marked suc- 
cess in training mothers who have shown them 


selves inadequate in caring for the home and 


children.—S.B.A. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerren Winakor 
Michigan State College 


Ironing temperatures for rayon and acetate. 
Modern Textiles 34, No. 10 (Oct. 1953), pp. 36, 
51, 72. 

A study of safe ironing temperatures shows that 
viscose can be ironed at temperatures much higher 
than can acetate. Sticking of acetate satin and 
taffeta occurred at about 390°F. Spun viscose rayon 
gabardine did not stick until the temperature 
reached 470°F. The Federal Trade Commission 
ruling separating acetate from regenerated cellu- 
lose rayons suggests that electric irons should indi- 
cate specific heat settings for each. 

Crease-resistant finishes seemed to make little 
difference in maximum safe ironing temperatures. 
The study indicated that electric hand irons need 
better heat controls. The temperature of a repre- 
sentative model tested fluctuated through a range 
of 37°F on a given heat setting. 


A revolutionary textile printing development. 
Am. Fabrics 1, No, 27 (Winter 1953-54), pp. 
62-63. 

Electronic equipment is used on a new silk 
screen printing machine developed by a Swiss com- 
pany. Two men can print 250 to 450 yards of 
fabric per hour. As many as eight colors can be 
printed in design repeats as large as 80 inches long. 

As the cloth moves continuously along a table, 
automatic squeegees apply the colors. All eight 
frames operate simultaneously. Pressure is adjust- 
able for lightweight or heavy fabrics. Appearance 
and precision are comparable to hand-screened 
prints. 


All-skin rayon fiber. Modern Textiles 34, No. 10 

(Oct. 1953), pp. 31, 68. 

A new type of cellulose, made from wood by the 
sulfite process, makes possible a new high tenacity 
rayon fiber. When examined under the microscope, 
conventional rayons possess a thin “skin” of orderly 
long-chain cellulose molecules surrounding a core 
of irregularly arranged molecules. Rayon made 
from the new high alpha cellulose has the orderly 
crystalline structure throughout the fiber and_ is 
therefore called “all-skin” fiber. 

These fibers plus stretch spinning produce yarn 
with strengths superior to high tenacity rayons now 
in use. Two major applications are tire cord and 
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viscose rayon fabrics. Fabrics made of the all-skin 
rayon fibers will be stronger and easily washable 
because the fibers will swell less when wet than 
do other rayons. Calculations indicate that theo- 
retical strength for the all-skin rayon may be as 


high as 15 grams per denier. 


Always right? 66% of customer claims are un- 
fair, A. Muttany. Women’s Wear Daily 87, 
No. 97 ( Nov. 13, 1953), pp. 1, 36. 

Analysis of complaints to the store about unsatis- 
factory merchandise shows that in 66 per cent of 
the cases the customer is at fault. Usually the 
customer has given the product improper care, 
according to a study sponsored by a large Pitts- 
burgh store. 

Women’s dresses and blouses brought more 
complaints than did men’s and children’s clothing. 
Acetate fabrics caused most dissatisfaction, closely 
followed by cotton, wool, and rayon. Textile goods 
failed to withstand incorrect washing, pressing, and 
dry-cleaning; damage by bleaches and anti-perspir- 
ants were major complaints. Loss of color was the 
most common problem. 


No tin weighting in dress goods, skein dyers 
say, A. W. Burner. Women’s Wear Daily 87, 
No. 83 (Oct. 26, 1953), p. 18. 

No tin weighting is being done on yarns in- 
tended for dress goods at present. Silk-piece dyers 
state that no tin weighting is being added to dress 
fabrics. 

Use of weighting now is limited to the men’s 
necktie industry. It is expected that current use 
of weighting in tie fabrics will not exceed 50 per 
cent of weight. Results of excessive weighting of 
fabrics in past years are still remembered by mem- 
bers of the industry. 


Act on fabric standards for swimwear, A. W. 
Burner. Women’s Wear Daily 87, No. 95 (Nov. 
11, 1953), pp. 4, 30. 

Swimwear manufacturers and elastic fabric pro- 
ducers have formed a joint technical committee to 
write a set of specifications for bathing suit fabrics. 
These fabrics are subjected to more extreme con- 
ditions than are other apparel fabrics. It is hoped 
that a set of minimum standards will reduce mis- 
representation, which is especially common in bar- 
gain swimwear. Some factors to be considered are 
fabric elasticity and strength, slippage, recovery 
of original dimensions, colorfastness, and aging of 
rubber yarns. One goal may be a label indicating 
that specifications are met. 





Economics for Consumers. By Levanp J. Gor- 
DON. Third edition. New York: American Book 
Co., 1953, 610 pp., $6. 

The third edition of this college textbook con- 
tinues to work through established economic prin- 
ciples from the point of view of the consumer and 
his welfare. The preface states that the basic frame- 
work of the book has not changed. Several chap- 
ters are consolidated; an entire chapter on price 
maintenance is added; and recent material is in- 
corporated in chapters 12 through 26. 

Tables are revised to include changes that have 
taken place. The subject matter of the book is 
carefully annotated and now cross-indexed by both 
subject and author. 

The book is organized into three parts. Parts I 
and II discuss the theory of consumer control of 
the economic system. Emphasis is on individual 
consumers’ understanding of their function in the 
economy, forces affecting their demands, and how 
to make consumer control more effective. Part III 
develops a “Technology of Consumptien” which 
describes the modern consumers’ need for special 
training in planned spending, intelligent buying 
of the many varieties of goods and services, stand- 


ards, labeling, and government aids. 

The format is modern; the larger type and capi- 
talized topic headings make this edition more 
attractive and easier to read than were its prede- 


cessors. 

The questions for discussion, problems, and 
projects at the close of each chapter continue to 
be a valuable and timely asset to this textbook.— 
Myrtie J. ANperson, Indiana University. 


New Hope for the Retarded. By Morais P. and 
MrriaM Pottock. Boston: Porter Sargeant, 1953, 
176 pp., $4.50. 

Parents, teachers, and all persons who are inter- 
ested in understanding and helping children will find 
Morris and Miriam Pollock's book, New Hope for 
the Retarded, a challenging portrayal of ingenuity 
and understanding in action. Written especially for 
persons who work primarily with retarded children, 
it offers specific ways of helping these boys and 
girls find their niche as worth-while citizens and 
family members in today’s world. Through illus- 
trations from actual day-by-day experiences with 


retarded children the authors have exemplified how 
they have helped these children solve their every- 
day problems of eating, overcoming fears, getting 
along with normal youngsters, expressing them- 
selves, and contributing successfully to the work 
of a family group. The findings of research in the 
areas of child growth and development, psychology, 
medicine, and education have been adopted and 
applied toward the treatment of the retarded child 
as a human being with an individual personality 
capable of growing and contributing within the 
limits of his abilities. 

Teachers of normal children will find many of 
the ways of working applicable to their classrooms. 
For the teacher of homemaking at the secondary 
level the chapters on educational parties and 
games, educational devices, and individual hand- 
work and group projects will prove to be a valu- 
able reference for units in child growth and devel- 
opment. 

Interestingly written, woven with a thread of 
appreciation for the worth of all children, and 
illustrated with workable teaching devices, New 
Hope for the Retarded is a valuable contribution 
toward the understanding of children.—Beatnice 
Paotucct, Rich Township High School, Park Forest, 
Illinois. 


The Stepchild, By Wu.tam Carson Smiru. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953, 
314 pp., $6. 

This book is dedicated to those stepfathers, step- 
mothers, and stepchildren who have made a suc- 
cess in one of the most difficult social relationships. 
It makes a much needed contribution. 

Part one of the book is a background for the 
study, surveying usage of the terms stepchild, 
stepmother, and stepfather in folklore, drama, fic- 
tion, and biography in our own as well as in other 
cultures. The importance of the stepchild problem 
is also considered in part one. 

Part two discusses the difficult role of the step- 
mother as well as outside interference in the step- 
family. One chapter is devoted to the good step- 
mother and one chapter to the stepfather. 

Part three is a well-organized and interesting 
summary of the special adjustment problems of the 
stepchild. Some of the factors considered are age 
of child, social and economic status, intermediate 
care of the stepchild, preparation of children for a 
parent's remarriage, idealization of the departed 
parent, juvenile delinquency, and emotional secu- 
rity. 

The book is readable and stimulating. It will be 
of interest to educators, sociologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers, parents, and stepparents. Sugges- 
tions are practical and on the side of prevention 
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rather than cure.—Nona M. Goopson, Florida State 


if ‘niversity. 


Patients Are People. By Minna Fieip. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953, 244 pp., $3.75. 
The title Patients Are People sets the tone for a 

well-written report of a pioneer approach to 

chronic illness. The setting is Montefiore Hospital 
in New York City, and the author is assistant to the 
chief, division of social medicine, at the Hospital. 

She is a medical social worker of extensive experi- 

ence. 

Dietitians in institutions, homes for the aged, and 
other settings where the chronically ill may be a 
large part of the population, nutritionists in public 
health, and home economists in social welfare work 
will recognize the book as a guide for putting the 
well-accepted theory of the importance of the in- 
dividual into practice. This group will recognize 
the many difficulties between theory and practice 
and will receive encouragement that solutions can 
be made, 

Teachers, homemakers, and businesswomen who 
may consider the title obvious will obtain from the 
book an understanding of a large group among us 
with special problems of their own. Since all of 
us meet sometime and with varying degrees of 
intimacy, individual problems of chronic illness, 
the discussions of the individual patients who are 
the “people” of the book may prove personally 
helpful in trying situations. The chapters “Learn- 
ing to Live with the Illness” and “The Impact of 
Iliness on the Family” are contributions to the 
growing literature on family life.-HeLeN Brecur, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, Chicago. 


Teen-Age Popularity Guide. 
1953, 146 pp., 


Betty Cornell's 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
$3.95. 

Betty Cornell’s latest book is written for the 
teen-age girl who is interested in developing her 
becoming a popular person. 
“Popularity,” writes this former teen-age model, 
“depends on your ability to get along with people, 
all kinds of people, and the better you learn to 
adjust to each situation the more easily you will 
make friends. You will find that you can make 
those adjustments more successfully if you have 
yourself well in hand. And the only way to get 
vourself in hand is to know yourself, to turn your- 
self inside out as you would an old pocke thook— 
shake out the dust and tidy up the contents.” 

Common adolescent concerns centering around 
figure and skin problems, clothes, good grooming, 


personality and 
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budge.ing money, feeling at ease with members of 
the opposite sex, the first date and formal dance, 
being a hostess, the art of gift-giving, and table 
manners are discussed separately in the chapters. 
Very clever illustrations which are scattered attrac- 
tive ‘ly throughout the book add to the effectiveness 
of the contents. 

The theme of this book, which is similar to that 
of many magazines, pamphlets, and books now 
published specifically for the teen-age group, is 
that “You are unique. You may take a bit after 
your mother and father, but essentially you are 
you—and being you, try to make the best of the 
qualities you have.” 

The material, written in a very clear, popular 
style, is based on the experiences Betty Cornell 
has had as a teen-age model and answers many of 
the questions that are asked her by teen-age 
groups. She has included some teen-age exercises 
and a teen-age calorie table at the end of the book. 
Her last chapter entitled “Personality” is partic- 
ularly effective and could well be used as dis- 
cussion material for club groups of teen-age girls. 
—Puorse Forrest, YWCA Teen-age Program, 
Rochester, New York. 


Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico. Compiled by 
Jorce Enciso. Second edition. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., Publishers, 1953, 153 pp., 766 
illustrations, $3.95. 

This is more than a reference book on Mexican 
design. It is an excellent source of ideas and 
ready-made designs for artists, students, hobbvists, 
and manufacturers. It is classified according to 
subject matter and is fully documented. 

A note on the jacket suggests it may be used as 
a tracing book for stenciling and decoration. The 
illustrations taken from original old clay stamps 
are rendered in black or colored inks. 

Perhaps there is no better record of the old 
indigenous cultures of Mexico than the small 
baked clay objects called stamps. The stamping 
process was used to decorate pottery. Skin, cloth, 
and paper printed by applying inked 
stamps. 

The author made exact reproductions of the 
original stamps by tracing the surface on thin 
sheets of paper. In documenting the stamps, the 
compiler gives the locality and credits the museums 
where they are found. 

The motifs are organized according to geometric 
design, natural form—flora, fauna, and human—and 
artificial motifs. 

The original edition, printed 


were 


1947, was pub- 
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lished for professional designers and priced at over 
four times the price of this edition. The 1953 
edition is within the reach of students, teachers, 
and handicrafters.—Erne.wyn Dopson, California 


Extension Service. 


4 History of Flower Arrangement, By Juxia S. 
BerraLtt. New York: The Studio Publications, 
Inc., 1953, 160 pp., $6.50. 

This book is the only comprehensive history of 
flower arrangement known to this reviewer. It is 
richly illustrated with pictures of vases and paint- 
ing reproductions from ancient Egypt to actual 
distinguished arrangements of the present. The 
author did some of the arrangements herself. There 
are 194 very handsome illustrations. 

The subject is divided into three parts: “The 
Bouquet Art of the West,” “The Restrained Art of 
the Far East,” and “Where East Meets West or 
Contemporary Arrangements.” It gives the his- 
torical bac kground of the art of the flower arrange- 
ment of the Dutch, Flemish, Renaissance, French, 
Victorian, English, Chinese, and Japanese. 

The author is considered an authority on flower 
arrangement and has written Flowers and Table 
Settings. 

This book has a fine format, charm, and great 
beauty in the illustrations chosen. It is scholarly 
and very choice in every respect; it might be used 
in the home as well as for teaching purposes.- 
Frances Osst, Los Angeles, California. 


The Kitchen Book: Planning and Remodeling. 
By Recinatp R. Hawkins. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1953, 345 pp., $4. 

It would be difficult to think of any detail 
kitchen planning which this easy-to-re ad book does 
The principles underlying modern 
various types 


not cover. 
kitchen design are emphasized; the 
of kitchens are discussed; kitchen centers are ex- 
plained and shown in a variety of designs; and the 
subject of storage is presented in all its aspects. 
\ particularly valuable chapter gives information 
on the various types of major kitchen appliances, 
with comparison of performance, dimensions, and 
costs of different models of each type. The section 
on decorating includes special finishes and mate- 
rials suitable for covering walls, floors, and counter 
tops and lists a variety of color schemes based on 
dominant colors. 

Some of the practical aids offered concern how 
to alter or repair windows, doors, ceilings, walls, 
and floors in remodeling; how to install ventilating, 
lighting, and heating systems; and specific direc- 


NEW 


BOOKS 


tions for the actual construction of cabinets, 
counters, and other special features of the kitchen. 
The cost factor is considered throughout, and 
numerous plan drawings, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs make graphic each phase of kitchens 
discussed. 

The author is chief of the science and technology 
department at the New York Public Library. 
Although the book is not documented and _ is 
written for the homemaker—and her husband—its 
comprehensive scope and sound, practical infor- 
mation make it a desirable reference book for the 
teacher and extension worker in housing and home 
management. It is the kind of book that the 
kitchen speciatist can recommend to those who are 
kitchens, thereby 
McCu.oucu, 


remodeled 
HeLen FE. 


planning new or 
lightening her own load. 
University of Ilinois. 


Furnishing the Small Home, By Mancaner Men- 
VALE. London and New York: The Studio Publi 
cations, 1953, 95 pp., $4.50 
Ranging over a dozen countries, the author has 

brought to the pages of her book pictures, descrip- 

tions, and supply source of much that is modern 


and good The book should 
serve as an excellent guide to young moderns, espe- 
cially those who are able financially and who are 
willing to search out for their own use the products 
of furnishing crafts from other countries. It should 
serve, too, as inspiration to those other homemakers 


home furnishings. 


who are seeking a guide to satisfying selection 
from domestic production. 

The interest lies not so much in the formally 
written text, which is short (16 pages out of 95 
in the entire book) and rather too general, but in 
the very good photographs with their accompany- 
ing comments. Variety in these photographs makes 
it possible for the author to put stress on such 
fundamentals as good line, well-selected design, 
functionalism, and effective combinations for actual 
use. All illustrations are in black and white. 

One feels in reading the un-illustrated portion of 
this beok that a great many points of good fur- 
nishings have been attempted in tco short a space 
The value of the book for homemakers does not 
And it is for home 


CHAR- 


lie in this portion, however. 
makers that the book is primarily designed. 
LOTTE Kincuner, Minnesota Agricultural Extens‘on 
Service. 


Complete Small Appliance Cookbook, By Joun 
and Marie Roserson. New York: A. A. Wyn, 
Inc., 1953, 299 pp., $2.95. 





FROM THE 


Films and filmstrips produced 
especially for the home economics 
field are listed in a circular which 
may be requested from young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc. This company also 
offers two new catalogs of visual aids 
in a variety of fields: one listing over 
145 motion pictures for classroom use 
which can be rented from a state, 
university, or local film library or pur- 
chased from a Young America Films 
dealer; the other listing Young Amer- 
ica filmstrips for purchase. The cata- 
logs each contain an “Index and Cor- 
relation Chart” telling the grade level 
and subject area for which each title 
is suited. Write for the home econom- 
ics list or the catalogs to Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 4st 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


A family civil defense handbook 
titled “Before Disaster Strikes—What 
to Do Now about Emergency Sanita- 
tion at Home” is a handy guide pre- 
pared by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to which a home econ- 
omist may refer questioners. 

As a reference book for her own 
use, the home economist may want 
a booklet entitled “Mental Health 
Implications in Civilian Emergencies,” 
which is a report of a subcommittee 
on civil defense of the community 
services committee of the National 
Advisory Mental Health Council and 
is published by the Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Both publications may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 15 cents per 
copy. The first one should be ordered 
as Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion Publication H-11-1, and the sec- 
ond may be ordered by title. 


“Employed Mothers and Child 
Care” describes ways in which 28 
selected growing industrial communi- 
ties in 12 states were or were not 
meeting the needs of their employed 
mothers during 1952. The informa- 


tion, published in a 92-page booklet, 
was gathered by field representatives 
of the Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. It gives a pic- 
ture which can help these communi- 
ties and others to make constructive 
plans suited to local situations that 
will promote the welfare of the wom- 
en and children concerned. The pub- 
lication is Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 246, and it is priced at 
30 cents. 

Another publication of the Wom- 
en's Bureau gives statistics which 
show the trends for women workers 
during various significant periods and 
attempts to interpret the meaning of 
the charts for the future. The section 
on education, particularly the part 
under the heading “College Degrees 
Earned by Women,” may be of par- 
ticular interest to home economists. 
Title of this 112-page booklet is 
“Women as Workers”; its number is 
D-65; and its price is 50 cents. 

Either booklet may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Equipping a nursery school? 
Help will be found in an 80-page 
booklet, “Recommended Equipment 
and Supplies,” listing materials tested 
by experienced teachers in school sit- 
uations in seven test centers through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
The lists are made up for each of 
these groups: nursery, kindergarten, 
primary, and intermediate. The rec- 
ommended items are indexed and are 
also listed according to use classifica- 
tion. 

The advertisements will be useful 
to mothers in locating toys for their 
children which will encourage creative 
play. It is the nursery list that may 
give the most help to home economics 
teachers who are planning child de- 
velopment laboratory experience for 
students. Order the booklet by title 
and as bulletin No. 29 from the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
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N.W., Washington 5, D.C. The price 
of the booklet is $1. 

This association has also published 
a portfolio of leaflets, “Adventuring 
in Literature with Children,” each 
emphasizing the ways the right litera- 
ture can enrich the lives of children. 
The portfolio of 12 leaflets is priced 
at 75 cents. Nursery and play school 
teachers will find leaflets No. 8, 
“Choral Reading in the Classroom,” 
and No. 9, “Enriching Literature 
Through Storytelling,” particularly 
adapted to their needs. They may be 
ordered as single leaflets at 10 cents 


each. 


Housing needs as related to 
leisure-time activities of families were 
studied by home economists Ethel R. 
Grady, Grace H. Smith, and Blanche 
M. Kuschke at the University of 
Rhode Island and reported in a 47- 
page bulletin which is being made 
available. The information in it sup- 
plements the book Farm Housing in 
the Northeast and the bulletin “Rhode 
Island Farmhouses.” The information 
is also the result of a preliminary 
study to determine what activities 
families and individual family mem- 
bers carry on in the house and what 
space, furniture, and equipment they 
use for the activities. Title of the bul- 
letin is “Rhode Island Rural Housing 
and Family Leisure,” and it should 
be requested as Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 315 from the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston. 


Poultry grading and inspection 
need not be a mystery to consumers 
if they have access to a new bulletin, 
“Poultry Buying Guides for Consum- 
ers,” a publication of the poultry 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That branch’s 
home economist, Mrs. Rowena S. 
Mainland, writes of the booklet, “We 
think of it as a ‘picture book’ with 
supplementary ‘text’ rather than as a 
bulletin with illustrations.” Her pic- 
tures of poultry of the different official 
grades and the labels that designate 
them provide equipment for wise 
buying. Single copies of the bulletin, 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 34, 
are free on request to the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Wedding Bells 


coming up fast for 
2 out of 3 high school 
Home Economics students* 


@. 


Westinghouse School Plan 
helps you get them ready 
for homemaking that’s in step with their timnes// 


Here’s how it works new product featurgs/in terms of family needs . 


Under this Plan, schools buy the latest Westinghouse 
Appliances for only half retail cost ...and have 


them replaced with new models every year at no 
further cost. Schools can start with a single appli- 
ance, or as many as they need for home economics 
training. Even schools with very limited of 
can soon acquire all the appliances they need whe y/ 


funds can be used for additional equipment inste 
of repairs on old, outmoded appliances. 


Here’s what it does for Home Ec hh sses 


With up-to-date appliances in ren ee 
teachers can show tomorrow’s brides ho mo appraise 


how tg use them inApplying improved homemaking 
met ods . . . how /pfoper care affects product effi- 
ciency. Lessons ily * ‘come alive’’ when students 
ge rst-hand experience in using up-to-the-minute 


/ homemaking feghniques and better buymanship. 


eaching, fF becomes easier and more effective. 


reaching/ ds Kit... free! 


Contains/ Yabo Reference Handbooks which many 
teachers/uge as textbooks on the selection, care and 
use of foday’s appliances . . . Student Fact Folders 
of contignsed information from each Handbook .. . 
Sugaf /An’ Spice Cookbook for young cooks... 
valuable materials on family nutrition, kitchen- 
lauypdry planning and other important phases of 
mnpdern living. 

ail request for free Teaching Aids Kit and full 
details about Westinghouse School Plan to: 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department JR-254 
250 East 4th St., Mansfield, Ohio 


re show that 2 out of 3 high school home economics 


udents marry within 2 years after graduation . . . 32% of 


‘all 18 and 19-year-old girls in the U.S. are married . . . 50% 
‘marry before they are 20. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


yy ™ Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + HOME FREEZERS « AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + WATER HEATERS 
DISHWASHERS + FOOD WASTE DISPOSERS + VACUUM CLEANERS + ROASTER-OVENS * FOOD MIXERS « COOK-N-FRYERS 





GENERAL 

At the 47th annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association 
in Chicago, Illinois, from November 
22 to 27, Edna P. Amidon, chief of 
the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, was one of four 
persons honored for “outstanding con- 
tributions to vocational education” 
and Louise Keller, state supervisor 
of home economics education in Lowa, 
was elected vice-president for home 
economics education. 

Marjorie G. Gibbs, vice-president 
of the Michigan Home Economics As- 
sociation, represented the American 
Home Economics Association at the 
inauguration on November 9 of Clar- 
ence Beverly Hilberry as president of 
Wayne University. 

The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education announces that its na- 
tional fellowship program for teachers 
in the public high schools of the 
United States will enable some 300 
recipients “to devote a full year away 
from the classroom to activities which 
will extend their liberal education 
and improve their teaching abilities. 
Every high school classroom teacher 
not more than 50 years of age and 
with at least three years of teaching 
experience is eligible to apply.” 

Nominations for these awards will 
be submitted by local committees ap- 
pointed by superintendents of schools 
throughout the country. Individual 
applicants should apply to their super- 
intendent of schools or local nominat- 
ing committee. Applications must be 
received by the National Committee 
on High School Teacher Fellowships, 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York, not later 
than March 1, 1954. Announcement 
of awards will be made about April 


15. 
INTERNATIONAL 


A new honor has been bestowed 
upon Alice Ravenhill of Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada, pioneer 
home economist and honorary mem- 


ber of the American Home Economics 
Association. Queen Elizabeth II has 
honored her with a medal in recog- 
nition of her more than 50 years of 
work, Dr. Ravenhill writes, “for the 
advancement of home economics in 
three countries.” Dr. Ravenhill, who 
will celebrate her ninety-fifth birthday 
in March, suggests that eventually it 
would seem appropriate for the presi- 
dent of the Canadian Home Eco- 
nomics Association to wear the medal 
during her term of office. 

Maria Hadjiyannaki from Salon- 
ika, Greece, a recent graduate in 
home economics from Louisiana State 
University, is serving her dietetic in- 
ternship at Milwaukee County Hos- 
pital in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. She 
was selected as the recipient for the 
1953 award of the Louisiana Dietetic 


Association. Sigma Chapter of Phi 


Upsilon Omicron sponsored her two 
years of study at Louisiana State 


University. 
STATE ACTIVITIES 

ARKANSAS. “Home Economists 
and the Fourth ‘R’—Relation- 
ships” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Arkansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association on November 13 
and 14 in Little Rock, which was 
attended by more than 350 home 
economists. Frances Urban, AHEA 
field secretary, discussed “Your Rela- 
tions in a Greater Community” and 
Iris Davenport of Farm and Ranch 
Southern Agriculturist spoke on 
“What Is Your Candle Power.” 
Dorothy Price of the Extension Serv- 
ice was chairman of the program 
committee. 

Blanche Randolph of the Extension 
Service was named president-elect to 
succeed Selma Lippeatt of Arkadel- 
phia in 1955. 

“Preparing for Another Fifty 
Years of Service” was the theme for 
the annual Extension Conference held 
at the Lafayette Hotel in Little Rock 
from December 7 to 9. 

Mrs. Mary D. Landrum, Critten- 
den County home demonstration 
agent, and Esther Tennyson, St. 
Francis County agent, were com- 
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mended for outstanding service to 
their counties at the meeting of the 
National Home Demonstration Agents 
Association in Buffalo, New York, in 
November. 

CALIFORNIA. “Your Stake in 
the UN” was discussed by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, former member 
of the U. S. delegation to the United 
Nations, and Clark M. Eichelberger, 
national executive director of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Na- 
tions of Northern California in San 
Francisco on November 12. The 
California Home Economics Associa- 
tion was represented at the meeting 
by its president, Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Wagner; Claribel Nye, former vice- 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Molly Pritchard, 
president of the Bay Section of the 
California Home Economics Associa- 
tion; and Flora Rose of Berkeley. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Eu- 
ropean meetings, trips, and experi- 
ences took the spotlight at the 
November 16 meeting of the D. C 
Home Economics Association at th« 
new D. C. Red Cross Building. 

Mrs. Martha Fry of the American 
National Red Cross described the 
Eighth International Congress on 
Home Economics at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and showed slides taken on her 
posteonvention trip through Europe. 
Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, D. C. Associa- 
tion president, who also attended the 
Congress, told of her visit to Denman 
College in England, following the 
meeting in Edinburgh. (Denman 
College is to receive the proceeds of 
the annual benefit tea, held this year 
at the British Embassy. ) 

Jennette Giovannoni of Taft Junior 
High School described her experiences 
as a Fulbright teacher in Holland. 

At the November meeting of the 
Homemakers Department of the D. C 
Home Economics Association, Kathryn 
Towne of George Washington Univer- 
sity described her experiences as a 
Fulbright professor at the Superior 
School of Agriculture in Athens, 
Greece, during the 1952-53 academic 
year. 

Ruth Sheldon, director of the 
home service department of the 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, was elected governor of District 
3 of Zonta International at the Dis- 
trict’s annual conference in October 
in Washington, D. C. In June Miss 
Sheldon was the only woman among 
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the five alumni of the University of 
Nebraska who received its distin- 
guished service award in 1953. 

GEORGIA. The program for the 
meeting of the Tenth District of the 
Georgia Home Economics Associa- 
tion on November 14 at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia included “A Camera’s- 
Eye-View of Western Europe” pre- 
sented by Mrs. Margaret Harris Blair 
of the department of clothing and 
textiles of the University, who toured 
eight Western European countries last 
summer and attended the Eleventh 
Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women in 
London, England; and a discussion of 
“How Is the Consumer Protected” by 
Carroll B. Neff of Law Associates in 
Atlanta. 

Mrs. Agnes Olmstead, director of 
home economics for Colonial Stores, 
Inc., and Mrs. Betty Thompson, 
home economist for the organization, 
were hostesses at a tea in the Stores’ 
Nancy Carter Kitchen on October 20 
for the District Home Economics As- 
sociation members. This kitchen is 
used as the setting for films for tele- 
vision programs that are broadcast 
weekly over 15 southern stations. 

“Graded Poultry in the Con- 
sumer Market” by Hood, Rowan, 
Thompson, and Mize is a new bulle- 
tin available from the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, Experiment, Georgia. 

ILLINOIS. Home economics ex- 
tension work for homemakers and 
girls is organized in 101 out of the 
102 counties in Illinois. Adult exten- 
sion groups are organized in 2,075 
communities in the state, while 4-H 
Clubs are found in 2,165 com- 
munities. 

A “joint follow-up study” of 
first-year 1952-53 homemaking teach- 
ers has been made at Southern IIli- 
nois University this year through 
visits to teachers, conferences with 
principals, and questionnaires sent to 
both teachers and principals. As a 
result of the study, the curriculum 
for homemaking teachers is being 
changed in order to meet more needs 
of the teachers. 

Food First for Fitness was the 
theme for Illinois Nutrition Week 
sponsored in November by the IIli- 
nois Nutrition Committee and _ the 
Chicago Nutrition Association. The 
purpose of the week was to create 
a demand for good nutrition from 
every individual and to encourage 
each to follow through with his de- 
mands. Schools, Future Farmers of 


Basic Sew 
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ANOTHER ADVANCE EDUCATIONAL FIRST 


The only Series of Visual 
Demonstration Charts to diagram every important 


Ing 


step of garment construction 


Step by Step 


prepared under 


the supervision of 


EDNA BRYTE BISHOP 


Nationally-known 
Educational Director 


of the Advance Pattern Company 


As a pictorial guide for teaching teen-agers and adults, BASIC SEWING 
fills a long-felt need. A handsome 24-page demonstration chart, 17” x 21”, . 
it includes colorful drawings showing how to use patterns properly. Vivid 
close-up photographs clarify important cutting and sewing details. Large 
diagrams illustrate construction methods. Easy-to-read captions explain 


each step. 


Heres’ what 
Teachers* say: 


Basic Sewing Step by Step 

clearly shows how to 

¢ Determine figure type to know correct pattern size 
“This is one of the most 
helpful educational ails 
ever offered to schools."’ * 


"Bravo! Why didn't some- 
body do this so beautifully 
for us before?” * 


¢ Cut with perfection 

¢ Save time with unit construction method 
¢ Complete front and back bodice 

¢ Attach collar and facing to bodice 

¢ Finish neck opening + Join side seams ( 
¢ Make and insert sleeves Join bodice and skirt “Convenient, clear, 
precise, helpful—in short, 
1 tthe it. Thanks!" * 


*names on request 


e Insert slide fastener «Hem skirt 


Many other helpful teaching aids are included in 
this demonstration chart. 





BASIC SEWING STEP BY STEP is ease!-mounted to stand on desk or table, spiral-bound for 
convenient demonstrating. And portable... you can use it anywhere. 


NOW AVAILABLE to home economists ot $2.00 per copy. Order yours today! 


Educational Division 


ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY 


1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of BASIC SEWING at $2.00 each. 


( Check [7] Money Order enclosed. 





NAME__ 
OS ee 
ee 
city 
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BROWN FRUIT BREAD ie aie oe oe ER 1 Sift together flour, salt, and soda. 
wre Gao. Jedi ees «i eae ee oe : Reserve a portion of dry ingre- 
Yield: 2 round loaves GAAS Tee Pa put a ? ; dients to flour nutmeats and raisins. 


2 cups sifted all- | egg 
purpose flour 1 tablespoon orange 
teaspoon salt or lemon rind 
teaspoon Arm & | cup milk 
Hammer Brand or '/, cup vinegar 
Cow Brand Baking | tablespoon orange 
Soda juice 
tablespoon butter '/2 cup finely chopped 
or margarine nutmeats 

V_ cup firmly packed 2/3 cup raisins 
brown sugar 














rown rutl 


APPETIZINGLY DIFFERE} 
MADE THE BAKING S 








2 Cream butter or margarine and sugar 
until flufly. Add egg and orange or 

lemon rind and beat in thoroughly. Mix to 

gether milk, vinegar, and orange juice. 

















3 Add dry and liquid ingredients alter 
nately to creamed mixture. Flour nut- 

meats and raisins and fold into batter care- 

fully. Turn into 2 No. 2 canned food tins. 


This brown fruit bread is appetizingly different because it is made 
the Baking Soda Way! With the Baking Soda-vinegar formula ('» 
teaspoon of Baking Soda and 2 tablespoons of vinegar for each cup of 
flour in recipes that call for sweet milk), this easy-to-bake brown 
bread is unusually tender, moist, and delicious to eat. It is a recipe 
that students will enjoy putting into their own “hope chest” recipe 
boxes. 
But this same pure soda that is used for these wonderfully-fine, all- 
& Cie 60 eet ened @ tom time favorites is also useful in the household in over a 100 ways. Both 
paper. Bake iV, hours at 350° F. (mod Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are pure Bicar- 
erate oven). Remove from tins, and cool bonate of Soda, meeting all requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
before slicing. .. . both are uniform in composition and quality ... both are un- 
touched by human hands during the entire process of manufacture 
and packaging. 











FREE TEACHING AIDS .. . Send for student 
folders on baking Cookies and Quick Breads. 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA . ; 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. “Your Household Treasure” 
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America and Future Homemakers of 
America groups, adult and youth ex- 
tension groups, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, _ libraries, 
dairies, grocers, restaurants, and 
church and other organizations co- 
operated by making plans for and 
carrying out projects in terms of local 
facilities. Speakers and nutrition films 
selected from lists prepared by the 
state committees were used through- 
out the state. 

KENTUCKY. The department of 
home economics at the University of 
Kentucky has been changed to a 
School of Home Economics with Dr. 
Statie E. Erikson as director. The 
School remains in the College of 
Agriculture but acts as a separate 
unit. 

A course in hotel management 
is being offered at Berea College for 
the first time this year. Historic 
Boone Tavern will be used to give 
practical experience to the students. 

Jane Black, former high school 
home economics teacher in Richmond, 
Kentucky, has been added to the 
school lunch supervisory staff to work 
in the western area of the state. 

Evadine Parker has joined the 
staff at Western State College, Bowl- 
ing Green. She is teaching foods and 
supervising the home management 
house. Previously, she was assistant 
state supervisor of home economics 
education in Missouri. 

Beulah I. Coon, agent for studies 
and research in the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
spent two days at the University of 
Kentucky late in September working 
with the state staff and the home 
economics education staff on a re- 
search problem in supervision. 

LOUISIANA. “The Home and 
Children with Problems” was the 
subject discussed by Harley Smith, 
supervisor of special education in 
Lafayette Parish Schools, at the 
general meeting for home economists 
held in conjunction with the State 
Education Convention in Lafayette 
on November 23. A breakfast for 15 
council members of the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association pre- 
ceded the general meeting. Plans 
were made for the Association meet- 
ing in March to be held in Alex- 
andria. 

Programs conducive to strength- 
ening the ties with our neighbors in 
other countries were used by 4-H 
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and Home Demonstration Club mem- 
bers to observe United Nations Day 
on October 24. 

Rupert Perry, associate home 
management specialist, has returned 
to the state Extension Service staff 
after a year's study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Winona A. Chauffe joined the 
state home demonstration staff as as- 
sistant home garden specialist on 
September 1. 

Ray Loree of the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Louisiana State University 
acted as consultant on co-operative 
plans for interdepartmental research 
at the Central Regional Conference 
of College Teachers of Clothing and 
Textiles at Oklahoma A & M College 
from October 27 to 30. 

MINNESOTA, Ruth Palmer, head 
of the home economics department 
at the Duluth branch of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, reports that a 
group of 40 graduate home econ- 
omists in the Duluth area met at the 
University to organize as a local 
group of the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

“Parent - Youth Co-operation” 
was the subject of a Family Life 
Conference conducted in eight dis- 
tricts during the fall by the Extension 
Service and attended by more than 
1300 persons. Mrs. Pearl Cummings, 
parent education specialist with the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, served as the 
resource person. Thirty-eight thou- 
sand copies of a folder on parent- 
youth co-operation prepared by John 
Anderson, director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, were distributed. 

Roxana Ford of the University of 
Minnesota has been elected president 
of the Minnesota Vocational Associa- 
tion. 

MONTANA. Alfreda Forswall, 
Yellowstone County home demonstra- 
tion agent and president of the 
Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion, was among the home economists 
who received distinguished service 
recognition at the Buffalo (New 
York) meeting of the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association in 
November. 

NEW MEXICO. Adelaide Gla- 
ser, head of the department of home 
economics of New Mexico Western 
College, assumed office as president of 
the New Mexico Home Economics 
Association at the annual meeting in 
Albuquerque. 

Opal 8. Moore of the home eco- 
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9 ARMOUR 
FOOD FILMS 


























Spark your home economics class with 
motion pictures. Armour's nine color 
films include tips on buying, cooking, 
carving and serving. The films are 
available, free, to home economics 
classes, women’s clubs, and adult ed- 
ucational groups. Choose from this 
list of interesting titles: 


Your Frankfurter Favorites 

Better Bacon 

ABC's of Beef Cookery 

Can You Carve? 

Spring Chicken Year ‘Round 
Easy as Pie 

Festival of Cheese Recipes 

Let's Talk Turkey 

Margarine Makes Good 


For full information and a complete 
brochure of Armour Food Films write 
—Consumer Service Dept., Armour 
and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 





[ ARMOUR 
CONSUMER SERVICE 








CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
So quick to prepare...co simple to vary 


Baked Bananas 


BAKED BANANAS 


eel bi s. P tk *Il-greased baking dis} grush well wit 
4 firm bananas* Peel bananas. Place into well-greased b ( 1. Brush well with 
2 tabl , butter or margarine and sprinkle lightly with salt. Bak 
bespoons b oT ¢ , . 
ed utter or hot oven (450°F.) 19 to 12 minutes, or until bananas are tende1 
margarine, melted easily pierced with a fork. Serve hot as a vegetable, or as a dess« 


Salt w.th cream, syrup or a hot fruit sauce. Makes 4 servings 

IMPORTANT: When browning is d red, place the baked nana nd 

VARIATIONS: Bananas Baked with Curry Sauce: For 
AuceE dd \ cup fi r. 1 te pe curr 


Bananas Baked in the Peel: cut 
of each unpeeled banana. Remove a 
of pee about l inch ¥% 

“ cd p yw 


Home Economics Department 
UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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nomics staff at New Mexico High- 
lands University reports that an 
inter-visitation and evaluation pro- 
gram is being conducted at the Uni- 
versity in co-operation with the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Julia Lee, home 
economics at New Mexico A & M 
College, is the author of Elemen- 
tary Textiles, published recently by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Eunice Kelly, formerly on the 
staff of the Experiment Station at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 


professor of 
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Preference will be 
given to present or former 4-H Club 


or senior year. 


members interested in home eco- 
nomics extension as a profession, with 
Pennsylvania residents preferred. A 
girl may be eligible for one of these 
scholarships for mere than one year 
if she meets the requirements. 

A graduate program in Com- 
munity Nutrition, leading to the 
degree of Master of Education, is 
being offered by the department of 
home economics at Temple Univer- 
sity. Students enrolled in the pro- 
gram have special opportunities to 
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broaden their knowledge of the 
case-work approach to community 
nutrition problems. 

TEXAS. Maurine Hearn, who 
has been in Bolivia for one year on a 
Foreign Operations Technical As- 
sistance Program assignment helping 
develop the home economics phase of 
the technical assistance program in 
that country, resumed her position as 
state home demonstration leader in 
the Texas Extension Service, College 
Station, Texas, on January 1. 

UTAH. “You Are the Key to 
Better Public Relations” was the 





has joined the staff of the home eco- 
nomics research section at New 
Mexico A & M College. 

Mabel McMahon Hanger, home 
demonstration agent in Union County, 
died on November 19 at Clayton, 
New Mexico. 

Lois Whisler French, Lea Broth- 
ers Teague, Patricia Garehime 
Richards, Mary Jo Kennedy, and 
Elsie Kunkel Clark are new county 
home demonstration workers with the 
New Mexico Extension Service. 

NEW YORK. The social welfare 
and public health division of the 
Southeastern District of the New 
York State Home Economics 
Association entertained visiting nu- 
tritionists and home economists at- 
tending the S8Ist meeting of the 
American Public Health Association 
at a tea in the Overseas Room of the 
American Red Cross Building in New 
York City on November 10. Mary 
E. White, chairman of the division, 
greeted more than 100 nutritionists 


What about this 


“New Non-Fattening 


Sweetener” 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SUCARYL 


Parpon us if we’re two jumps behind you. Maybe you 
have the facts. But. . . right now a lot of people are asking a lot of questions 
about SucaryL (Cyclamate, Abbott). They’ve read about it, heard about 
it. Here, briefly, is the story— 


SUCARYL gives sweetness without calories. 

With all its full, clean sweetness, SUCARYL has no nutri- 
tive content. Dieters can have all the sweetness they want with SucaryL— 
and never add a calorie. 


and home economists. 

Beginning in September 1954, 
Pratt Institute will offer the Bach- 
elor of Science degree in the area 
of food service administration, Dean 
Florence S. Tabor of the School of 
Home Economics has announced. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Three new 
scholarships were awarded to home 
economics students this fall at Penn- 
sylvania State University from a fund 
established by women who attended 
Extension Homemakers’ Week there 
last June. A talk by Dean Grace 
Henderson, in which she spoke of the 
need for more help for students, in- 
spired a spontaneous collection which 


SUCARYL has no bitter aftertaste. 

To many veteran dieters, this is point number one. They’ ve 
tried synthetic sweeteners, found them slightly bitter, sharp. SucARYL 
tastes just like sugar. In ordinary use, it will never have an “‘off’’ taste. 


SUCARYL is safe. 


Absolutely. It has passed every test. For people on salt- 
restricted diets, SUCARYL is provided also in calcium form. 


SUCARYL holds its sweetness in cooking. 

See for yourself—by trying any of the kitchen-tested 
dishes in the new SUCARYL recipe booxlet.* SUCARYL keeps its natural 
sweetness in cooking, baking, boiling, canning. Literally a whole new world 
of foods is now open to sugar-restricted dieters and diabetics. 


We hope you'll make this a “check 
list’’ when you try—and compare—SuCARYL. Cbbott 


*At pharmacies; or write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois 


resulted in enough money to offer 
three $100 scholarships this fall. 
The Extension Homemakers Schol- 
arships will be awarded to three girls 
majoring in home economics at the 
University, with acceptable scholastic 





standing, in their sophomore, junior, 
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theme of the annual fall luncheon of 


4 t the Utah Home Economics Associa- 
U IC i l tion in Salt Lake City on October 10. 
| eco LHE Guest speaker was Royal L. Garff, 

professor of marketing and speech at 


the University of Utah. The year’s 
program, which is “Recruitment 


® Through Better Public Relations,” 
was presented and discussed by all 


attending the meeting. After separate 
group discussions had been held, the 
material was summarized and an 
evaluation made of what can be 
done by the present members to get 
more members for 1953-54. 

Parimala Viswalingam of Ceylon, 
the AHEA’s international scholarship 
student this year at Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, was honored at a 
luncheon given by the Association, 
at which time she told of the customs 
and life in her homeland. 

One hundred per cent member- 
ship in the Utah Home Economics 
Association was pledged by Utah 
home demonstration agents attending 
their annual conference in Logan the 
week of November 16. 

At the 20th annual dinner on 
October 29 of Alpha Delta Chapter 
of Omicron Nu at the University of 


Rinses free of soil : : , 
end etutns in seconde Utah, Mrs. Hulda V. Garrett told 
how the Chapter was founded and 


NEVER NEEDS LAUNDERING! discussed the progress that has been 


made. Virginia Cutler, head of the 
Alwa q Hand University’s home economics depart- 
y | Ee ment, spoke on Omicron Nu and its 

influence. 
Always Fresh VIRGINIA. Mary Walker. Hen- 
to: "oe rico County home demonstration 
WASH dishes, windows, This highly absorbent, lint-free miracloth | *8°Mt received the 1954 Grace 
peste Nag PN hy PE iets Frysinger Award. This award for 
fabric is ideal for dozens of cleaning, outstanding service is made annually 
POLISH furniture, mirrors, cooking, sewing, pressing uses. Saves so by the National Home Demonstration 
porcelain, cars, shoes. Agents Association to one agent in 
the United States to permit her to 
travel to other states to observe ex- 





miracloth 


much time and work. Encourages good 
CLEAN electrical appii- housekeeping. Cutter-edge carton fits 
ances, tools, silver. dy int , Al k 
neatly into small space. ways keep a tension work there. 
IPE UP spilled f . : . . 
w UP spilled foods carton of miracloth in your classroom. “Your Contribution to the 
STRAIN grease, jellies, Health of Virginia’s Youth” was 


paint. FREE Samples and Literature the topic discussed by Janet Cameron, 
MAKES o wonderful lint- food and nutrition specialist of Vir- 


free pressing cloth, pastry SEND COUPON TODAY ginia Polytechnic Institute, at a 


or basting cloth. meeting of the Virginia School Food 
Service Association in Richmond on 
_ Re ree October 29 and 30, which was at- 
“miracioth" Sales, THE VISKING CORPORATION tended by some 150 school lunch 
G50 W. Medien Sh, Giteage 6, &, Sept. SSS manager3 ‘from all parts of the state. 
Please send me generous somple sheet of miracloth and descriptive facts : ' - 
Gap Guameem we. Evelyn Newell, director of school 
cafeterias in Martinsville, is president- 
elect of the Association for 1953- 
54. 
Helen Ward, state school lunch 
supervisor, reports a 17 per cent in- 
crease in complete type A lunches 
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CANNED JUICES are boosters for vitamin C in the diet of children and adults. Serve them 
as they come from the can or combined. Here a taste-testing group selects flavor favorites 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL FOR THE NEW TERM 


Modern teaching methods require streamlined 
material. To prepare materials the home eco- 
nomics staff of the National Canners Association: 

1. Visited foods classes on trips to various 
parts of the country and conferred with teachers 
and supervisors. 

2. Summarized comments and suggestions 
written to us by many educators who have 
used our teaching aids. 

3. Studied results of survey questionnaires 


-, 


~ 


CANNED FOOD OUTING GUIDE 


COMMON CONTAWER SITES 






from foods teachers. 

4. Planned materials in accordance with 
the recommendations made by the Business- 
Sponsored Teaching Aids Committee, released 
by the Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

If you don’t have these up-to-the-minute 
teaching aids on Canned Foods for your new 
classes . . . just use the coupon and send for 
the entire kit. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 - 20th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching 
a Aids for «sees ttudenta 


NAME 
SCHOOL pee BS.) BS. 


ADDRE RS 


CITY. —— STATI 


oa eS 
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served in the fall of 1953 as com- 
pared with the fall of 1952. 

WEST VIRGINIA. At a fall meet- 
ing of the executive council of the 
West Virginia Home Economics 
Association in Charleston, Mrs. 
Rachel Ferguson, loan fund commit- 
tee chairman, reported that the loan 
fund, established by the Association 
to help home economics students in 
state colleges, is now large enough 
for loans to be made. 

“Strengthening Family Living 
Through Recruitment in Home Eco- 
nomics” was the subject of a panel 
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discussion on November 7 when 50 
members of the West Virginia Home 
Economics Association attended a 
regional meeting of the Association in 
Fairmont for which Helen T. Waters 
and Gertrude Hall served as pro- 
gram chairmen. Participants were 
Mrs. Roxy Dillon (moderator), 
Gladys Wasmuth, Mrs. Mary Weis, 
Roberta Vineent, and Mrs. Virginia 
Haught. 

Home economics teachers had a 
part in the programs of the three 
regional West Virginia Education As- 
sociation meetings in October. At 





NEW! EASY WAY 
TO TEACH CROCHET 


The How-to-Crochet Pack 
of Visual Teaching Aids 
You and Your Pupils Requested 


Thanks for answering our 
questionnaire! You've told us 
what would help you most, 
and here it is—the How-to- 
Crochet Pack that you and 
your pupils want! It's sent, 
postage prepaid, for only $2. 

CONTENTS: 
4 Wall Charts 

33%" « 24%" 
on durable high gloss 


poper These feature four 
basic crochet stitches. 


2 Regular File-size Covers 

1 Teacher's Manval 

4 Balls of ‘SPEED-CRO-SHEEN” 
end crochet hook. 

8 Different Project Leaflets 
for beginners of oll ages. 


“SPEED-CRO-SHEBN'' is a new double- 
thick thread that is easier to handle, 
crochets in half the time. Beginners 
are encouraged by the attractive re- 
sults they can achieve with modern 
‘SPEED-CRO-SHEEN.” 


Order Yours Today! Write: Dept. JHE 254 
Educational Bureau 


COATS & CLARK INC. 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Huntington 90 home economists at- 
tended a “coffee hour” and _ short 
business meeting, then met for a 
luncheon at which the director of 
student affairs at Marshall College 
spoke on the influence of the home 
in building character. At Clarksburg 
Joel Marsh of West Virginia Univer- 
sity gave an address on “The Family 
Centered Program.” The Parkersburg 
group arranged a style show. 

WISCONSIN. A Foods and Nu- 
trition Institute will be sponsored 
by the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Wisconsin from 
March 25 to 27 for teachers, nutri- 
tionists, extension personnel, public 
health nurses, and dietitians. Recent 
findings in foods and nutrition will 
be discussed. A portion of the pro- 
gram will be devoted to a round table 
discussion of food quality from the 
standpoint of sanitation, acceptance, 
nutritive value, and chemical addi- 
tives by members of the University 
staff in foods and nutrition. Those 
invited to participate in other aspects 
of the program include C. A. Elveh- 
jem, Carl Baumann, Noble Clark, 
Helen Parsons, May Cowles, Julia 
Dalrymple, and Rath Davis of the 
University of Wisconsin; Gladys Vail 
of Purdue University; Genevieve 
Stearns of the University of Iowa; 
Lenore Sullivan of Iowa State Col- 
lege; and Breta Griem of WTMJ-TV. 
For further information, consult the 
Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

WYOMING. Speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Wyoming 
Home Economics Association at 
the University of Wyoming on Oc- 
tober 8 and 9 were Frances Urban, 
AHEA field secretary, who spoke on 
“You and Your AHEA”; Martha J. 
Ulrich, clothing specialist of the 
Wyoming Extension Service, who 
demonstrated new developments in 
fabrics; and Verna J. Hitchcock, head 
of the division of home economics at 
the University, who spoke on “Under- 
standing Myself.” 

As the beginning of a three year 
in-service training program, in 
January the home economics exten- 
sion staff conducted a_ two-week 
workshop at the University of Wyo- 
ming for home demonstration agents 
who have had less than three years’ 
experience ia the state. Training was 
given in clothing construction, food 
preservation, refinishing furniture, up- 
holstery, and 4-H_ techniques. 
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GORD RULES for Pan-Frying 


Students who follow Crisco’s carefully foods fried properly in pure, all-vegetable 

tested frying guide and consult thishandy Crisco are as completely digestible as if 

wall chart find it easy to get crisp, light | baked or boiled. 

fried foods with economical use of cook- Procrern & GAMBLE 

ing fat. And all can enjoy the results! For Home Economics Dept., lvorydale 17, Ohio 
t— , 


~ 





J Use heavy frying pan. 
52 Fry over medium heat. Avoid overheating. 


$3 Proper amount of Crisco is important. 

Amount depends on size of pan and quan- 

tity as well as type of food to be fried. 

’ ’ Coated foods require more Crisco than do 

DO s and DON Ts of PAN-FRYING uncoated foods. Raw foods may require 

more than do previously cooked foods 
WHEN THIS THIS MAY BE which are simply reheated or browned, 

HAPPENS : THE CAUSE: a 

: . To determine proper amount of Crisco: 


Food sticks to pan. | Not enough fat. Use enough Crisco to cover bottom IN FOLLOWING USE QUANTITIES SPECIFIED 
of pan when melted. PAN SIZES FOR UNCOATED FOODS* 
Frying pan scoured and Temper pan as when new, if it hos 8" diameter 3 tablespoons Crisco 
not retempered. been scraped and scoured. To 9" diameter Va cup Crisco 
temper, heat small amount of 10" diameter A cup Crisco 
Crisco in pan, then cool slowly. 12" diamet VY cup Crisco 


*For foods coated with flour, egg and crumba, 
etc., increase amounts of Crisco by 2 tablespoons 








Food burns Pan too hot. Fry over medium or low heat 





Food doesn't Fat too cold. Heat Crisco till completely melted 
brown before adding food 





Spattering Moist foods added to Drain foods thoroughly. Use 
too hot fat moderate frying temperature 





Foods not crisp. Fat too cold Heat Crisco until completely melted, 
but not smoking, before adding food 





Too little fat to start and Use q tities rec ded under 
cold fat added. Crisco's “Golden Rules.” 

















FREE WALL CHART—“Do's and Don'ts of Pan-Frying’ —is 
avaiable in size suitable for classroom use. Write to Crisco Wall 
Chart, Dept.J-4, Box 837, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 









any time of day... 


an 
isa weleome ~ pick-up” 


Delicious citrus snacks appease between-meals hunger, 
provide quick energy, and promote sound nutrition 
They help obese patients by reducing their desire for 
high-calorie foods. Encouraging the citrus snack habit 
Pe Muelimee Cail melaleM olclohioll Mullet MelMmiuritaile 


an adequate intake of vitamin C daily. 


DELICIOUS AND NUTRITIOUS AS FRUIT OR JUICE 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Now about JOBS... 


Specialists in adult education. $5800. 

Home Economist with journalism training or experience 
in writing. $5000. 

College Teacher of home economics education and home 


oat Riba about the facts of menstruation? 


Food Service Director and special instructor in home 
economics. Experienced. Begin immediately. Salary open. 
$3600 plus main- If you were lucky, an older, wiser woman gave you 





you 


Manager cafeteria. Mature woman. 
tenance. the facts about menstruation ... your mother, your 
. S - ° . i S : : , 

Feed Supervises. Hesent qracuste, Stet in February aunt, your teacher. But many girls aren't that lucky; 
Salary open. d i } 
For help with these or other teaching and business posi- sometimes they become bewildered, ashamed or 
tions, register with the frightened. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE The subject is admittedly so delicate that it's difh- 


138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska cult to approach it on an informal basis. That's why 





naan: Gk Mie diniahh taieaia iil nniean ies bn so many teachers have taken advantage of a free 


Home Economics; duties include management dining room serving scientific manual on the subject: ‘How Times Have 
125, cafeteria, snack bar; liberal arts college; Midwest. (b) Cur 
DIETITIAN voluntary general hospital serving 800 meals daily; 
Connecticut 5000. (c) Neruirionist; new! rreate sit 

mettion: © ‘ a; Gay cutee julien explanation of the menstrual cycle by means of 

inty health center degrees in foods and nutrition, year of / 
graduate training in public health nutrition, two years’ experience colored charts 
required; Midwest. (d) Assisranr pretiTion ; 200-bed general hos 
pital; resort town, 60,000, Texas. (e) ASSISTANT DIETITION;: graduate 
n home economics with foods major eligible; new hospital; Central he | le f : he ‘| { 
America. (f) Senior pierition; large teaching hospital; Pacific the pro em OF Menstruation, the way ampax unc- 
Coast. (g) Execurive novsexesren; large teaching hospital; East tions is also described. With rare exceptions, any 
$4500 Mevican Bureau, Burneice Largson, Director Palmolive 


Changed.” Among other things, it gives a clear 


Since Sanitary procection iS obviously a part ot 


Building, Chicago normal girl can use Tampax. There's no bulk. No 





odor. No disposal problems. Recommended in 


Kay Williams Offers ... hundreds of schools and colleges. Special folder is 
Dietitian oftered for use of students. 
For restaurant or school in lowa— Salary $300-400 
Home Economist - Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
30-35, equipment, travel and car a must Salary $300-325 of the American Medical Association 
Home Service Workers 
Need two—25-35, will live in New Mexico j= = — | | pewwnennncnneee ecccccse shbecceoncosooseseonqsesenseesenesososces 
Test Kitchen Worker TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-24-A 
Experienced only, with plenty of poise and ability 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

To: $500.00 Please send the free material checked Tampax manual for 


Public Relations Sales Promotion Worker teachers “How Times Have Changed.” — Sample box of Tampax 
‘ c containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet 
Travel Coast to Coast, all expenses $325.50 for students “It's Natural — It's Normal” with order card for 
Foods & Equipment Editor additional free supply 


Farm background—live East $5,000.00 


Kay Williams Personnel 


818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Name 
School Address 


City 

















FLASHES 


College scholarships of $300 are 
given each year to eight 4-H Club 
girls by the Kelvinator Division, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation. The recip- 
ients are winners in the National 4-H 
Club Food Preparation Awards Pro- 
gram conducted by the Extension 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the state land-grant 
colleges and arranged by the national 
committee on boys and girls club 
work. The scholarship winners are 
selected in Chicago during the Na- 
tional 4-H Congress from the 48 win- 
ners in the state contests, who receive 
all-expense trips to Chicago. 


Prize recipes submitted by 
homemakers here and abroad are 
included in a new cookbook, Pyrex 
Prize Recipes, which is being sold in 
book stores and is included in a 
special new set of Pyrex Ware. 

The recipes were tested and per- 
fected under the supervision of Lucy 
M. Maltby, director of home eco- 
nomics of the Corning Glass Works. 
The 128 pages also contain more than 
50 color illustrations. Price is $2.50. 


“Basic Sewing Step by Step,” « 
visual demonstration chart, was pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1953 and is 
now in its second printing, the Ad- 
vance Pattern Company, publisher, 
has announced. Home _ economists 
may order the chart for $2 per copy. 
Orders and requests for other teach- 
ing aids should be addressed to Edu- 
cational Division, Advance Pattern 
Company, Inc., 1407 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


A tray decorating kit which con- 
tains the American Can Company's 
oblong (12 x 17-inch) metal serving 
tray plus four snack server trays fur- 
nished by Lith-O-Ware Products is 
currently being marketed, announces 
the American Can Company. Mate- 
rials for decorating the trays which 
are supplied in the kit are enamel 
paints in eight colors, two paint 
brushes, two paint cups, a color guide, 
and an instruction book, all packed in 
a carton that serves as an _ artist's 
easel. 


American Can Company announces 
also the introduction of its new No. 
% sardine can which it calls a “sani- 
tary type sardine can” featuring a 
slotted key that fits into a lip on the 
top—an adaptation of a Norwegian- 
developed container of similar type. 
This replaces the former “punch-and- 
roll opening” can and supplements the 
Company's standard sardine con- 
tainer, states Canco. 


Aid in planning hygiene and 
health units for home economics 
classes is provided in a manual for 
teachers offered by Tampax Incor- 
porated. “How Times Have Changed” 
is the title, and its purpose is to give 
source information to aid in discus- 
sion and in answering questions. For 
students, there is a less technical book- 
let that is entitled “It’s Natural—It’s 
Normal.” Write to Tampax Incor- 
porated, 161 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


“Hand made by (your name)” 
is the label you can sew into the stole 
you make with the “Stole Magic” 
package Coats & Clark, Inc. has intro- 
duced at needlework counters. The 
package contains approximately two 
yards of rayon lace background mate- 
rial, a special weaving needle, instruc- 
tions for weaving three stole designs, 
and a color card to help in the selec- 
tion of colors. A_ solid color stole 
made with this kit uses 10 ounces of 
knitting worsted. 


A new motion picture which tells 
how meats for the baby’s diet came 
to be and explains the results of their 
use has been released by Swift & 
Company. The film, whose title is 
“A Better Start in Life,” was designed 
for home economics classes, PTA 
meetings, and programs of other 
organizations. Showing time of the 
picture is 21 minutes. It may be re- 
quested on free loan from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 140 
East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Two new staff members have 
joined the eastern regional office of 
the National Dairy Council. Mrs. 
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Phyllis Berson is nutrition consultant 
to public health workers in the 
Greater New York area. She was re- 
cently nutritionist with the Judson 
Health Center in New York. 

Mrs. Deon Weston has the title of 
program adviser for schools within the 
five boroughs of New York City. She 
has been a health department nu- 
tritionist and served her dietetic in- 
ternship at the University of Michigan 
Hospital in Ann Arbor. 


An antique copper gas range is 
being shown all over the country, 
announces the American Gas Associa- 
tion, as the result of three years of 
experimentation and laboratory tests. 
The finish of the range will not tarnish 
or discolor, and it may be cleaned 
without the use of copper polish or 
scouring pads. Kitchens finished in 
natural wood or pine or those with 
rustic or Early American décor are 
good settings for this range, states 
the announcement. The manufac- 
turer, the Chambers Corporation, also 
makes its built-in broiler, oven, and 
top burner sections in the antique 
copper. 


A new prepared food for chil- 
dren has been added to the H. J. 
Heinz Company's list of products— 
“Junior Chicken Noodle Dinner,” it 
is called—and the Company states that 
this is an “exclusive variety” in the 
baby food field. The 12 ingredients 
used in the recipe, says the Company, 
are blended to a consistency that 
makes it easier for a youngster to feed 
himself. 


A recipe for a new chiffon cake 
requiring only two eggs and baked in 
layers is being released by the home 
service department of General Mills, 
Inc. One hundred fifty tests were 
necessary to develop the recipe, which 
uses the “chiffon method” of mixing 
with slight variations, and the “butter- 
type” cake method of baking. 


A portable vacuum cleaner 
which the user carries by a strap hung 
over the shoulder is being added to 
the Hoover Company line. In an- 
nouncing the “Pixie,” the Company 
states that the 4-3/16-pound electric 
cleaner is handy for quick “pickup” 
jobs, for above-the-floor cleaning, or 
for cleaning small areas to which full 
size cleaners are not suited. Standard 
tools accompany the cleaner, which 
may be used as a hand vacuum 
cleaner. 
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for 25 years, Gerber’s 

have been making baby foods. 
Their professional staff, 
including qualified home 
economists, constantly studies 
the newest developments in 
infant nutrition. Today, Gerber’s 
make over 60 specially prepared 
baby foods. This wide variety 

is produced to fill two 
important needs. First, so that 
early introduction of many 
different foods may stimulate 
appetite and encourage future 
good eating habits. Second, to 
give the necessary choice to 
meet the needs of different 


babies at different ages. 


* free 


teaching atds 


Psi, | 


newest additions offered by Gerber’s, who make baby foods 
and nothing else: Strained Orange Juice . . . consistently high in 
Vitamin C value; finely strained for nursing-bottle feeding; 
minimum peel oil for ease of digestion; specially pasteurized. 
Strained Egg Yolks ... rich in iron, protein, Vitamin A; creamy, 
custard-like consistency and good fresh-egg flavor ap- 

peal to babies; sterilized for complete safety at 240°F. @e BABY FOODS 


for 45 minutes. Laboratory tested for purity. 4 CEREALS + 60 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, INCLUDING MEATS 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


45th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, California 


July 6-9, 1954 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early. All requests must be accompanied by a 
deposit check of $10 per room (or a minimum of $5 per person) made payable to the AHEA HOUSING BUREAU. The 
deposit holds the room on your’ arrival date regardless of the hour of arrival, and is credited to your account. Plan to 
share a room if possible. Single rooms are very scarce. : 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [ | 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 








Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 
Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 





Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(If, after making reservations, you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. Deposit 


will be refunded if notice is received in time for space to be reassigned. ) 
Date of Departure Approximate hour 
If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE. 
3 


Check for $ payable to AHEA Housing Bureau is enclosed. 


Signed: 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOURNAME ==> (Saree Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 


expedite assignment of rooms. See January 1954 Journal for list of cooperating hotels. 
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MILK in the SCHOOL LUNCH, 


Average percentages of recommended daily Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of 
allowances provided by 66 school lunches nutrient contribution of milk in school 
with and without milk. lunches 


100°; ' 
eo —-€ 
em Rivne | 


Protein ia. 


eed Tanne 


Calories [ 25%, | 
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Y, daily recommended allowances Cost 20% 


wok a 
Without Milk aay 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches —be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 
... are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ... adding variety to 
the meals. 

Ina study of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type “A” school lunches.' That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.” 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 
fourth the calories and thiamine 
present in the meals. Lunches 
containing milk supplied, on the 
average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.? 

There is no substitute for milk 
in the school lunch when nutritive 
value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
tion are considered. 


'Driesbach, M. B. and Handy, I School 
lunch management in relation to nutritive 
value, cost and acceptance of foods served 
US.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 

‘Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L.., and Hathaway 
M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches aa 
determined by chemical analyses. J. Am 
Diet. Assn. 27-841 (Oct.) 1951 


This seal indicates that all nutrition state- 
ments in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association 


Since 1915 the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
fo nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof{ dairy products, 
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I’ve been meaning to tell 
you about my trips through California's rich and lovely 
Sacramento, San Joaquin and Santa Clara valleys last sum- 
mer. I was following the DOLE Fruit Cocktail operation 
from start to finish. 

You'll have to pardon an old cliche, but everywhere I went 
—orchard or vineyard —the trees and vines were “groaning” 
under the fattest, sassiest fruit 
you ever saw! The way DOLE 
Fruit Buyers operate interested 
me. In the case of fruit that 
ripens on the tree — peaches, for 
instance (pears are picked green, 
and mellow in storage), these 
men have to act with split-second 
timing. Their cars are telephone- 
equipped, and when they spot an 
orchard at the perfect ripe stage, 
they phone in to the cannery to have trucks dispatched to 
the spot, and to alert the cannery “line” to be ready to go. 

At the sparkling cannery, the lushest of peaches and 
superb pears are cleanly gem-cut into crisp cubes. Together, 

they go on to meet those 
wonderful Thompson Seed- 
less Grapes and Queen Anne 
Cherries — and, of course, 
DOLE’s own pineapple, 
shipped in from Hawaii. 

Right here, I must tell you 

of a wonderful Fruit Cock- 
tail dessert — 


MYSTERY PUDDING 


V4 cup syrup drained from 
fruit cocktail 

% cup granulated sugor 1 egg, unbeaten 

1, teaspoons baking 1% cups drained DOLE Fruit 
soda Cocktail (#1 can) 

Vp teaspoon salt Vy cup chopped nuts 

Vy cup brown sugar, V4 cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed firmly packed 


1 cup sifted all-purpose 
flour 


Sift first four ingredients together into 2-quart casserole or 
baking dish. Add brown sugar, fruit cocktail syrup and egg; 
blend. Stir in drained fruit cocktail and nuts. Spread batter 
evenly in dish. Sprinkle top with 4 cup brown sugar. Bake at 
325, for 50-60 minutes. Serve with whipped cream, if desired 
Makes 6-8 servings 


ce ae ae ae oe ee ee 
ee | 


The “mystery” in the name is the delightful but indescribable 
flavor — some say it’s like dates, others say like walnuts, but 
everybody ends up saying “mmmmmm.” 


I'll write again soon, 


SRtitera Colter, 


DOLE Home Economist 





February 1954 





OPINION BUILDING 


A Public Relations Guide for Home Economists 


Sponsored by public rela- 
tions committee and HEIB 
department and published 
by AHEA 


IVOL SPAFFORD 


Well-known home 
economist says: 





“1 con't pass up the 

opportunity to tell you 

how fine | think the 
bulletin Opinion Building is. it should 
be required reading for all home econo- 
mists—and | om sure thot i? we read it 
we will do more than we have done to 
build better public relations.” 














Price 50 cents 














Revised 
in 


1954... for the introductory course 


FOOD 
FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


by 
Irene McDermott * Mabel Trilling 


Florence Nicholas 











including a completely new 


chapter on home freezing! 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 























SERVE HUMANITY « SERVE YOUR COUNTRY « SERVE YOURSELF 





Your Career... 


more Complete 


ST IL aL 


as an Army Dietitian! 


Here are three views of one of the serving with prestige and honor as a f 
finer careers in Medical Service... three commissioned officer in the U. S. Army. 
bright reflections of you as an Third, you have unusual 
Army Dietitian. opportunities for personal as well 
First, you serve humanity, in the high- as professional development. In 
est tradition of your calling. You addition to broadening the scope of 
work in modern Army hospitals all your professional skill, your Army career 
over the world, using the best equipment affords you opportunities to widen 
to make your skills effective. You work, learn your social horizons. 
and achieve with a top medical team Seek the most from your career in Dietetics. 
made up of progressive men and women | Serve three ways and gain three times 
like yourself. the satisfaction from your service. Your life 
Second, you use your skills not only for humanity can be fuller, your work more versatile, your 
in general, but for your country in particular, career more rewarding, as an Army Dietitian. 





re = FLL OUT THIS COUPON TODAYS] === 
£.54) 
The Surgeon General — United States Army 


Ww O M E N S M E D | Cc A L aautaen Gustmanah @hteten 
SPECIALIST CORPS sli - yy Please send me further information on my opportuni- 


ties as a Dietitian in the United States Army 


U s, ARM Y * Check if interested in training opportunities | | 
S aa NAME 


ADDRESS 
city STATE 
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New 40th Anniversary Kelvinator Range... 


“BONUS BROILER IN A SINGLE OVEN RANGE MEANS 


DOUBLE OVEN CONVENIENCE, GREATER COOKING FLEXIBILITY!” 


says Joan Adams, of Kelvinator Kitchen—Editor, Kitchen Reporter 


heats gives true accuracy for range-top cooking. The new 
“Even-Bake”™ unit heats oven faster and more evenly, 
assures uniform baking time after time. You'll save time 
with Kelvinator’s “Easy-Clean” design! Bowl-type-porce- 
lain drip pans and gleaming surface rings lift right out to 
be washed like dishes. Grease can’t hide in the wide-spaced 
oven rack glides. How easy it is to slip out the new oven 
bottom—wash off spillovers at the sink! Pan-lid rack in the 
roll-out drawer keeps utensil covers in order—a_ perfect 
example of a time-and-motion-saver. 

Truly, the Kelvinator 1954 Ranges are just right for your 
classroom—for better cooking, easier cleaning. See them 
now at your Kelvinator dealer's and ask about Kelvinator’s 
liberal School Appliance Installation Plan. Your school 
can get new models at least every year with no investment 
other than the original purchase at a greatly reduced price! 
Or write direct to me for full details. 


You and your students will welcome the 
extra cooking space in a Kelvinator Range 
with “Bonus Broiler”! In an instant you 
can slip the broiling unit from the oven into 
the “Bonus Broiler” outlet in the left hand compartment! 
Now you can teach two cooking operations at once —bake 
and broil at the same time. 
Kelvinator ranges have features galore to simplify your 
cooking class projects and programs :— 
New “Instant-Heat™ surface units start cooking fast, 
cool without delay. *Picto-Heat™ switches show at a glance 
which unit is on, at what speed. A choice of seven measured 


Joon Adams, Kelvinator, Detroit 32, Michigan 
Please forward— 


(0 Full information on Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation Plan 


(CD Literature on Kelvinator’s new 1954 line of ranges 2 , 
P. S. We have a wonderful new color sound film**Just Like 
Magic” that shows all the advantages of electric cooking. 


I 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| Write me to arrange for a showing. 
! 
I 
| 
l 


(0 Information on when I may borrow your new color sound film, “Just 
Like Magic™ which describes all the advantages of electric cooking 


Teacher 


17’S TIME TO GET 


School 


Kkeclwusator 


Division of Nosh-Kelvinetor Corporotion, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Address ceccese ve0ee <1 City 





